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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


Eleven years ago the New—Cuurcnu REvIEw was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew-and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M.-Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REvIEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says: “This publication does the New-Church 
clergy and laity great credit ;’’ another says: “The New-CuurcH 
REVIEW is a quarterly journal which should prove vastly inter- 
esting and instructive to any reader, whatever his or her faith ;” 
another speaks of the “candor and ability” of our articles; and 
a fourth declares that “it is filled with the sweet liberality of this 
generous faith.” 

In entering upon its twelfth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 
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RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY, OLD AND NEW.* 


THE last and posthumous work of Auguste Sabatier, Dean 
of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in the University of 
Paris, is before the world in an English dress. It is the 
final fruitage of a lifelong study of Christian history and its 
lessons. The manuscript was completed only a little before 
he died, and he told his wife that while it needed careful 
revision, “the book must come out, whatever happens.” It 
has been published with only slight revision by his devoted 
friends. 

What Harnack is to German Protestantism Sabatier has 
been to the free religious thought of France, and perhaps 
they are peers in their world-wide influence. Both are rep- 
resentatives of the modern idea of evolution, as applied to 
religious development. Neither, of course, can by this 
theory explain the story of Jesus Christ. Both account for 
Rome’s ecclesiastical authority by the necessary assumption 
by the church, in an age of looseness of morals and decay 
of civic virtue, of the power which was lost by the State in 
the irruption of the barbarians. We may find a legitimate 
illustration in the law of petrifaction, by which the particles 
of wood are replaced by particles of stone. But why stone 


* Religions of Authority, and the Religion of the Spirit, by Auguste 
Sabatier, late Dean of the Protestant Faculty of the University of Paris. 
Translated by Louise S. Houghton. McClure, Phillips & Co. 1904. 
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took the place of wood; why the rule of the church became 
so much harder, sterner, more merciless, than that of the 
empire, Harnack, Sabatier, and evolution fail once more to 
explain. We are reminded of Rehoboam’s reply to the peti- 
tion of the overtaxed people: “ My father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.”’ 

But Sabatier clearly perceives the great change that is 
coming to Christianity. He looks back to the period of the 
Middle Ages, and recalls how even the realm of natural sci- 
ence was subject to the dictum of authority of great names, 
until such authority was vanquished by Bacon, and Galileo, 
and Des Cartes ; and while recognizing that the majority of 
Christians still maintain that the church cannot be equally 
emancipated without destructive results, yet holds that re- 
ligions of authority must cease before the religion of the 
spirit can be fully developed. He reasons that as the de- 
struction of scientific authority has given us astronomy and 
chemistry in place of astrology and alchemy, so will the 
passing of dogma result in the birth of nobler thoughts and 
methods. 

The authority of tradition is now confronted by the au- 
thority of mind. Sabatier recognizes that both of these 
factors have always existed, but while the authority of the 
individual mind has been suppressed, the authority of the 
universal mind has prevailed. The apparent autocracy of 
king or pope has really been the result of a common con- 
sensus voiced by them. As another recent author has con- 
ceived it, church centralization was the result of an ideal 
vision of human solidarity not very unlike that of the so- 
cialist of to-day. For men will ever dream that dream, even 
perversely, or according to that law by which selfish men 
declare their faith in immortality by erecting monuments to 
themselves. 

But while the united voice of the people has ever pre- 
vailed, the movement has always been away from the au- 
thority of the universal towards that of the individual mind. 
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But is this a worthy change? Des Cartes founded his new 
philosophy on his cogito, ergo sum, or on individual self-con- 
sciousness, and the Roman College of Cardinals condemned 
him. Is personality a mere accident of being, like the wave 
of the ocean, which rises, but presently disappears? Pan- 
theism says “yes,” but the French Protestant asks whether 
the development of the individual is not the final purpose of 
creation, and when assuming a moral character, not crowned 
with inviolable majesty? Surely this supreme valuation of 
the human soul accords with the New Church, and is at the 
heart of the meaning of the incarnation of the Divine Hu- 
manity in the form of individual man; and the meaning of 
the original symbol of Christianity, namely, the Good Shep- 
herd bringing home the one lost sheep. 

Sabatier maintains that evolution is the law of the moral 
as of the physical world. The physical unfolds first. Au- 
thority enters as a teacher, by way of the family, tribe, school, 
city, church. The general welfare must first be regarded; 
but more and more does the individual require freedom to 
test for himself the dicta of his teachers. Authority is a 
good schoolmaster to lead us to the Christ. 

But how about the gospel, which seems a contradiction of 
liberty? The gospel must not be understood as a doctrine 
authoritatively imposed, or a mere letter. Abstract freedom, 
undetermined, however, is but a name, and amounts to an- 
nihilation. It has a law, and its law is duty, outside of 
which there is no liberty. “The form of the religion of 
the spirit is liberty. Its content is duty.” 

“Like every good teacher,” says Sabatier, “authority 
should labor to render itself useless.” But in apparently 
singular contradiction to the normal course of evolution, he 
goes on to show from the history of the church how the 
doctrine of authority has grown stronger and stronger, until 
centuries after science and philosophy and civil government 
had issued their declarations of independence, the dogma of 
authority reached its ripeness (let us trust its rotten ripe- 
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ness) in the doctrine of papal infallibility, within the remem- 
brance of many of us. 

We have no time to pursue the course of history, but 
merely to glance, through the historian’s eyes, at a few lead- 
ing facts. Up to 1870 there had existed three Catholic 
theories of the seat of authority, namely, the Ecumenical 
Council, the Council and Pope when in agreement, and 
finally, the Pope alone. Or, told in the language of civil 
rule, the authority, according to these theories, was vested 
either in the aristocratic republic of bishops, a limited mon- 
archy of bishops and Pope, or in the absolute monarchy of 
Popedom. In the Fifteenth Century, when the struggles of 
rival popes destroyed any reasonable basis for the claim 
of Apostolical succession, the development of the dogma of 
authority was eclipsed, but was restored through Jesuitism. 
The Council of Trent, in the Sixteenth Century, made the 
Pope the arbiter and interpreter of councils. But in 1854, 
without calling a council, yet after consultation with bishops, 
Pius IX issued his declaration of the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception, making the Virgin Mary a goddess, and 
added this to the Creed. It resulted in protests on the one 
hand, and demands on the other, that one who exercised 
such power should legally possess it. Hence the calling of 
the final council in 1870, which resulted in declaring the in- 
fallibility of the Pope when he speaks as the Pastor of the 
church, his universal jurisdiction, and that all are bound to 
shape not only their actions, but their thoughts by his 
decrees. All opposing thought is only tolerated. As a 
matter of fact, the Pope is always obedient to the voice of 
the church. But the real meaning of the dogma is that 
there is no direct communion with God save by the Pope. 
History shows that the church was first a pure democracy. 
Then the laity abdicated in favor of the clergy. Then the 
clergy in favor of the Pope. From him there is no ap- 
peal. The Holy Spirit is with the Pope, not because the 
Pope is the first in the church, and is its representative; 
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the Divine Spirit is in the church only by his intermedi- 
ary and visible presence. If the whole church, with its 
bishops, should separate from the Pope, the church would 
be wrong. And so the Roman University teaches that . 
the whole church owes honor and obedience, even when 
the Pope is a bad man. Nor is it enough to yield him an 
external obedience ; it must also include that of the heart. 
The church is the incarnation of religion as Jesus Christ is 
the incarnation of God; it is a continuation of His presence 
in the world —the Divine Truth incarnate. No distinction 
is to be made between the church visible and invisible. 
The outward institution, with its sacraments and laws, is 
the real church. While Paul allegorized the Jewish law, and 
so set man free from external rules, retaining only the literal 
. thought of one God, the decalogue, and the Messianic 
prophecies, James, the Bishop of Jerusalem, “the Lord’s 
brother,” supplied the basis for the Romish claim in his 
establishment of the literal law. | 

So much for the Romish claim. And in considering the 
Protestant basis of authority, Sabatier maintains, apparently 
with good reasons, that not only was the right of private 
judgment of the Scriptures universally acknowledged at 
first, but this right included the power of church councils 
to decide as to what was authoritative in the canon of Scrip- 
ture; and their wisdom might vary with the progress of the 
race. But the same sense of need of an established and 
infallible authority led to the doctrine of an infallible text 
of Scripture, given by the inspiration of God. 

But in this our day (he maintains) a new vision is given. 
The historical sense, capable of tracing clearly the origin of 
all doctrines, has been born. Here Protestantism stands 
to-day —on the thought of spiritual evolution, change, im- 
provement. The Bible holds the content of the Word of 
God, but each individual must be free to examine and see 
for himself, and decide by the law of the spirit. Instead of 
the definition of faith given by the writer of Hebrews, 
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namely, “the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of 
things not seen,’ Sabatier puts it in modern phrase, and 
very close to the spirit of the New-Church definition, 
namely, “the confidence of the child of God in the Heav- 
enly Father’s love.” 

With this beautiful definition, which certainly contradicts 
the idea of the externa] authority of the higher criticism, 
we will close our review of this notable work, and bring the 
great question which it raises home to ourselves. In what 
sense, if any, is the New-Church revelation a religion of au- 
thority, and how far is it a religion of the spirit? 

We recall how the question has been a constant source 
of irritation in times past. Out of the agitation has arisen, 
on the one hand, the thought of: the writings of Sweden- 
borg as an almost verbal and always infallible law for the 
church, of equal authority with the Scripture. On the 
other hand, this has suggested an opposite extreme, in 
which the demand for liberty has been carried so far as to 
maintain that Swedenborg’s writings are merely his own 
personal experiences, to be explained by his heredity and 
environment, containing much truth, but liable to error, and 
of no authority beyond that of any other reasonable writer. 
The question of authority has divided us, as in some form 
it has divided the churches great and small, in all the ages. 
It is the inevitable, irrepressible conflict between the exter- 
nal and the internal. At the centre of it lie the profoundest 
questions which can agitate the human mind and heart, but 
we must be content now to glance at a few plain principles. 

The human heart, both in its worldliness and its unworld- 
liness, seeks relief and rest from the great responsibility of 
solving for itself the riddle of the universe. It neither has 
time, nor strength, nor ability, to decide the questions which 
ages have failed to answer. As the lost child cries for home 
and mother, so the lost spiritual child seeks a visible, tangi- 
ble rest. Not able to find the comfort of the blessed invi- 
tation of the unseen Master, “Come unto me, and I will 
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give you rest,” it seeks for an outward, visible authority, 
appealing first to the senses, then by its symbols to the 
inward sense of mystery, and by its apostolic claim to the 
historical sense also. But the body which stands for this 
motherhood is condemned by the New-Church revelation, be- 
cause it has labored to render its children not less, but more 
dependent. It has labored, not to render itself unneces- 
sary, but more necessary. It has led its children to look 
downward and outward, not upward and inward. It has 
suppressed, and not encouraged, rationality and liberty. 
And the reason, we are assured, lies in the profound love 
of rule, which is the worst evil of the human heart. And 
this is not limited to any one body. It is our common in- 
heritance. It is the most vital duty of the New-Church 
minister to conquer it in himself, for until he does his work 
can never truly prosper. It is equally his duty to cultivate 
the true freedom and rationality of his people, to lead them 
out of childhood, to make his own leadership as an author- 
ity, but especially as a personal authority, unnecessary ; to 
discourage all personal reliance that obscures the Person of 
the Saviour God. It is equally the duty of the laity, not 
merely to refuse to be ruled, or persuaded, or to decide 
questions in the light of selfish wilfulness, but to study and 
understand for themselves, looking to the ministers only to 
help them to help themselves. 

Apart from the belief in Swedenborg’s writings as merely 
his own personal experiences and opinions, and apart from 
the belief in them as a revelation appealing to the spirit, 
there are two distinct ideas of them as an external authority. 
The one leaves all men free to interpret the laws contained 
in them for himself, the other, while not denying the right 
of individuals to think for themselves, yet leaves to the 
priesthood or ministry the duty of interpreting and decla- 
ring these laws. Those who disagree with such interpreta- 
tion may remain silent, or withdraw, but may make no 
disturbance (Heavenly Doctrine, 318). This teaching is re- 
ferred to as an external law instead of an internal principle. 
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The underlying question is the nature of Swedenborg’s 
illumination, and the nature of his relation to the church. 
To teach that his writings are merely the result of his per- 
sonal purity, large brain, high culture, or individual regen- 
eration, is not only to deny his direct teaching, but to ignore 
that law of the divine order by which a person of favorable 
organization may be peculiarly led, and his natural powers 
peculiarly cultivated and used, under divine direction, for a 
broad or universal purpose, in what we may term the climac- 
teric seasons, or critical and changing periods, or discrete 
developments of the universal church, when new revelations 
become necessary. There can be no question as to this 
law, although it has perhaps never been very clearly stated. 
A concrete illustration is found in what we are taught about 
the subject spirit of a given heavenly society, who can em- 
body the spirit of the whole, and speak for the whole. But 
a subject spirit for the age must be also subject to the Lord. 

But when we build upon this theory of Swedenborg, as in 
a peculiar sense the servant of the Lord, a superstructure of 
infallible authority or external law, it appears certain that 
we are violating a fundamental principle of the new age 
tf which he represents. We shall search his writings in vain 
1 for any sign of claim of authority which requires the sur- 
it render of freedom or reason, or compels the conscience to 
| be silent in the church. We can find statements which, if 
ii isolated from their connection, may be construed as laws for 
1 the church organization. We may find illustrations of prin- 
ih ciples, as for example, his employment of the various orders 
|! in the ministry of his day to illustrate the trinity of func- 

| tions, which may be misunderstood as a law for the New 
| Church. But he is no more defining an order for the min- 
istry than he is approving of kings or emperors in the same 
il connection instead of consuls or presidents, whose govern- 
| ments illustrate equally the trinal principle (see Coronis, 17). 
| In short, he is speaking of functions, and not of function- 
| . aries; of principles, not of laws. He indeed reaffirms the 
| 


| 
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Ten Commandments as laws of life, but this fact was 
already established. His original contribution or revelation 
on this subject was first, to show why these were revealed 
from Sinai, namely, that they might be kept as laws of re- 
ligion, thus in spirit; and secondly, that their divine and 
Spiritual meanings might be rationally seen. In both re- 
spects his appeal is to the spiritual affections, and also to 
spiritual reason. 

True faith is defined as the cognition or recognition of 
truth from an interior or spiritual state of love (Doctrine of 
Faith, 1, 2). A blind faith is wholly condemned. Spiritual 
law must be externally revealed, but it remains for the inter- 
nal man to accept it. The teachings of the New Church, 
therefore, are not laws to compel belief: or action, but prin- 
ciples, whose application must vary with circumstances. 
They are not to be construed so as to violate the holy dic- 
tates of the heart or conscience. We are cautioned to be- 
ware of councils and their decrees, and of course equally of 
popes and their demands (True Christian Religion, 489; 
Doctrine of Faith, 47). Can we find in religious literature 
anything more severe than Swedenborg’s portrayal of the 
enormity of the demand by the church, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, of a blind faith, which shuts people’s eyes, stops 
their ears, and causes them to think from no understanding ? 
Read the “ Doctrine of Faith,” 46-48, and we shall see 
how completely emancipated we are, not indeed from law, 
but from law which is not transparent with rational light, or 
(what is superior), with love and wisdom from heaven. 

No doubt we have at times desired deliverance from spiri- 
tual responsibility. We may have longed for some power 
which could settle our hard questions and leave us in peace ; 
some mother church, on whose bosom we could rest; some 
authority, which could check our tendencies to doubt; some 
visible assurance of things unseen, outside of our weak per- 
sonalities, such as Newman felt when he wrote his “ Lead, 
kindly Light.” They especially feel the need of it whose 
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heredities are cast in the mould of autocracy or aristocracy. 
It belongs to an age of childhood, perhaps of innocent and 
happy childhood. But it is not good for manhood. The 
adult must not believe too easily, or too quickly, or persua- 
sively. Swedenborg tells us that a kind of doubt is sug- 
gested from above when one inclines to believe too soon or 
too persuasively ; and also that the persuasive spirit, which 
produces an apparently strong faith, but which is devoid of 
light or inward sight, is hard and cold, and apt to be inspired 
by the love of self (see Arcana Ccelestia, 2832, 7298). It 
is doubtful whether obedience to an outward or blind au- 
thority can lead one beyond the lowest realm of heaven. A 
faith that stops at pigeon holes is of the earth, and earthy. 
But yet it may be true that outward authority may prepare a 
person for more or less of an interior recognition of spiritual 
principles, as seems to have been true with some of the Cath- 
olic mystics, and perhaps a few of their saints, although it is 
clear that their most notable saint, Francis of Assisi, in- 
wardly repudiated the Romish authority, when it interfered 
with the freedom of his spirit. But as a general statement, 
the discipline of spiritual responsibility, humbly accepted, 
must result in the highest spiritual development. The adult 
age of the church, which is upon us, demands that no power, 
no personality, no law or decree of man or church, should 
be allowed to stand between any individual spirit and its 
God. 

Let each one ask himself, Why do I believe as I do? 
Each of us should -be able to give special reasons, or relate 
individual experiences, peculiar to him alone. But when we 
ask of our inmost hearts why we give to Swedenborg the 
exalted place we do, we shall doubtless receive for answer 
that his writings, taken as a whole, present to us the high- 
est ideal that we can conceive of; that if we follow them, 
the results must be of the very best; that they cannot but 
lead to the highest heavenly development of character ; in 
short, that they are true because their results must be good, 
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if interpreted as a law of spiritual life. That is, our faith 
rests on inward rationality. Oftentimes, doubtless, we have 
wished for something lower down, with more immediate ap- 
plication to practical life and duty, and having more immedi- 
ate power over states of mind, or body, or circumstances — 
possibly something which shall heal our diseases, or remove 
our consciousness of sin by the assurance that there is no 
sin, make us happy by creating a sense of superiority to the 
once necessity that, “‘ In the world ye shall have tribulation.” 
But we know when we reflect, that any such result can be 
only superficial ; that only by little and little can enemies of 
the Lord be cast out; that the kingdom of God must be a 
seed, a blade, an ear, before it is the full corn in the ear; 
that to all the seven churches, or to all sorts and conditions 
of men, comes the command to overcome ; that in answer to 
the question, “ Who are they that are arrayed in white robes, 
and whence came they?” the answer must ever be: “ These 
are they that have come out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white, in the blood of 
the Lamb.” 

Religious faith may be built on blind authority, on confi- 
dence in the teacher, on rational light, or on the perception 
of love. The first we all reject, the second, or confidence, 
is not wholly wrong in the beginning or childhood of the 
New Church, especially with its young people. But when it 
reaches its true estate, the faith of its people, at least its 
adult people, will rest on nothing less than the authority of 
the truth. itself, either seen in the light of reason or through 
the perception of love. “Art thou a king?” asked Pilate of 
the Saviour, and the reply was, “Thou sayest, for I am a 
king. To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” The 
truth, seen, felt, or loved and recognized as divine, is the 
authority of the church in its manhood estate. 

What bearing has this upon the training of our children 
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in New-Church principles? There were New-Churchmen in 
the early days, especially in the West, who would not teach 
their children the doctrine, for fear of violating their free- 


_ dom, and substituting authority for light. It was a double 


mistake, first, in ascribing the freedom of adults to children, 
and secondly, in overlooking the fact that the essential and 
practical teachings of the New Church appeal both to reason 
and to love. 

But how about teaching Swedenborg’s authority? We 
must, of course, assume without argument the theory of 
Swedenborg’s illumination, but it is not well so to empha- 
size it as to give it the place of reasonable truth. The duty 
of parents and teachers is well performed when their chil- 
dren’s minds and hearts are surrounded by an environment 
of such positive, uplifting, warning, vivifying teachings and 
pictures as the doctrines may easily supply. We need to fur- 
nish the nutriment which will feed the germinal heavenly 
affections which the Lord has already implanted in their 
minds. We need to suggest the principles which will enable 
them to meet and overcome the corporeal-sensual appeals to 
youth as well as the later scientific-sensual appeals of the 
learned world, which lead to negation and all manner of evil 
(see Arcana Coelestia, 231-233). “The truth shall make 
you free.” The-doctrines are not to be so used as to force 
the will, to suppress the understanding, to restrain the or- 
derly natural development, but as a spiritual environment, 
according to the words of the psalm: “ His truth shall be 
thy shield and buckler” (Ps. xci. 4). They are to be used 
as a hedge around the vineyard (MATT. xxi. 33). We are to 
use them from an “affirmative spirit” in ourselves, and 
thereby appeal to the affirmative or loving spirit in the chil- 
dren. The affirmative state is the opposite of a blind yield- 
ing to authority. It is the result of the implantation of 
remains in childhood, and therefore an interior state (see Ar- 
cana Ceoelestia, 2689, 3394, 3913). It is, in the adult, a state 
of light from love (3915). The teaching should be, as 
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far as possible, from the interiors of the teacher to the inte- 
riors of the taught. This is one way to cast the net on the 
boat’s right side. (Jonn xxi. 6; Arcana Ccelestia, 10061.) 

And so, too, in our public appeals in sermons or lec- 
tures, while we may not withhold the fact that we are 
speaking not in our own but in the Lord’s name, yet this 
should never be done in the spirit of authority, either of 
our own or of Swedenborg, or of heaven, but only as a 
means of enabling people to listen as to a voice from heaven, 
by appealing to the interior affirmations respecting divine 
things, which are implanted in some measure in the souls 
of all mankind. A loving and rational appeal will rarely 
offend, while any demand to believe on external authority, 
however veiled, will always arouse antagonism, and rightly 
so. The Lord alone, working from within, can build the 
house. Without Him they will labor in vain that build it. 

But not only are New-Church parents under an obligation 
to surround their children with an environment of heavenly 
teachings, but, what is even more vital, they are to aim to 
provide them, before their birth, as far as possible, with a 
heavenly heredity. For it is certainly Swedenborg’s teach- 
ing that the children of those who are truly married, or who 
are following heavenly principles from the beginning of their 
married life, have spiritual advantages which others do not 
possess. But even this teaching, vital as it is, can only be 
usefully followed in freedom and according to reason. 

The question of an authoritative Bible is connected 
closely with that of an authoritative Swedenborg. For 
Swedenborg certainly appears to take rigid Protestant 
ground respecting the perfection of the Bible. But when 
we consider all that he has said on this subject, especially 
when we interpret his idea of the Word’s perfection by 
Noble’s theory, that among all the manuscripts found, or to 
be_ found, the true Word can be eventually restored; and 
when we remember that universal principle.meant by the 
inscription upon the temple in heaven, nunc licet intellectu- 
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aliter intrare in arcana fidei (True Christian Religion, 508), 
we can see that the New-Churchman is not limited in any 
line of investigation, the only requirement being that he 
preserve the affirmative state of heart, that is, that he pre- 
serve his faith in God the Saviour’s love and wisdom, and 
keep his mind open to hear what God the Lord will speak. 

Moreover, read in the above mentioned relation in the 
“True Christian Religion” its closing and significant words, 
which we may be excused from paraphrasing a little: 
“From this time it will be the privilege of the Christian to . 
enter freely and understandingly into the mysterious things 
of Scripture and of heaven, for all these things, formerly 
hidden from rational sight, and taken on authority, may now 
be seen to be so many mirrors of the Lord.” Mirrors of 
the Lord; reflections of His glory and beauty! We do not 
fully receive the truths revealed from the opened Word, 
unless we recognize the Lord in them. And he who recog- 
nizes the Lord needs no doctrine of authority. The rose 
needs no witness to its fragrance; the sun needs no one 
to testify to its brightness, unless for the sake of the blind. 

The externalizing of interior things even as a necessary 
reminder, but much more as an authority, is a sign of the 
decadence of the church, as in the case of Enoch, or the 
church signified by him, which collected and published or 
wrote out the things before known through inward enlight- 
enment (see Arcana Coelestia, 401, 464). And so, too, the 
Christian church in its decline met in council to issue an 
authoritative creed. But we must not forget the vital differ- 
ence between an authority and a necessary outward re- 
minder. Yet it is no doubt a shrinking from the expression 
of an outward authority as well as a consciousness of the 
inability to compress the grandeur of the New-Church 
revelation into a form of words, which has militated against 
the adoption of any statement of faith as yet produced. 

In the “ Doctrine of Faith,” Swedenborg first lays down 
its vital principle. That is, he tells what it is in the mind 
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of the individual. It is love—the love of truth — which 
makes it possible for the intellect to recognize truth when 
it is outwardly presented, as it is necessary that it should 
be. This inward spirit of love,-fthen, is the vital thing, 
never to be displaced or disturbed. But when Swedenborg 
goes on to define the outward content of faith, in which the 
spirit of love can rest, recognize itself, and find power to 
resist the blandishments of the world and the subtile lead- 
ings of self love, he gives us the picture of the glorified 
Saviour as the Supreme Refuge (Doctrine of Faith, 34-37). 
That is, he turns our gaze within. When, too,in his last 
and crowning work, the “True Christian Religion,” he 
would set before us the whole vital faith of the New 
Church, as the pearly gateway into the city of truth, he 
once more declares that it is the Lord Jesus Christ glorified, 
and tells how He is worthy of our heart’s adoration, because 
He has redeemed us by His love, His assumption of our 
nature, and His victory over our foes, and stands in our 
midst now and evermore, to enable us to overcome as He 
overcame. And when, at the end of this great work, con- 
taining the universal theology of the New Church, he tells 
us about this church, and why it will be the crown of all the 
churches, he gives as the reason why, that it will worship a 
visible God, in whom is the invisible. And when we search 
deeply for the meaning of this statement, which at first ap- 
pears an inadequate crown of all the great revelations of 
the ages past, we find the grandeur of its appeal comprised 
in these three features: (1) The love of the one God ; (2) 
this love uncontradicted by any thought of a higher or 
different power, this divine image being \carried into the in- 
finities and eternities, and so removed from any possible 
idolatry ; and (3) especially the personal approach of this 
livine Saviour to each and every individual heart, so that, 
as elsewhere and everywhere taught, each one not only can, 
but should, draw near to Him alone without any inter- 
mediary of any kind (True Christian Religion, 107, 108). 
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In contrast, then, with-the church of authority, which makes 
Peter and his successors the trustees and executors of the 
divine will, and with all that system which brings in the 
traditions of the past, and the long line of saints who come 
between the human soul and its God, we have here an open 
door to Him, which no man can shut. 

We recall that beautiful relation in “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,”’ 926, in which the state of the former church was 
represented in the other world as a temple of fantasy, which 
in heavenly light was revealed as a ruin upon a swamp, 
which was dried up by an east wind, until a stone appeared, 
under which lay the Word. And then there came a vernal 
warmth from heaven, and in the place of the stone there 
appeared the ancient tabernacle, and then another heaven 
was opened, and the tabernacle changed to a temple like 
Solomon’s, with the foundation stone under which was the 
Word set with precious stones. But a still higher heaven 
was then opened, and the temple vanished, and in place of 
it was seen the Lord, standing upon the foundation stone. 
Here, then, in the Lord alone, without tabernacle or tem- 
ple, is the fina] authority of the New Church in its celestial 
or final state. But the relation goes on to say that this pic- 
ture was too holy, and so the temple, with the tabernacle 
within it, was restored to view. Doubtless something of 
church authority, in the form of the spirit of confidence in 
the church, and its leaders, as apart from the light of reason 
and the light of love, will long remain as a stepping-stone 
to the only real authority, namely, the conscious presence 
of the Spirit of Truth dwelling within the souls of mer 
But we have our goal in sight. The vail of the temp] h- 
been rent. In the Holy City there is no temple, but in : 
place the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb, the vis‘' 
God, in whom is the invisible. Would we know the tr 
Then we must know Him who says, “I am the Truth.” 

While study and reason and comparison of Swedenbor, 
statements have their vital use, it is to be doubted wheth: . 
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the full light will be given, and the blur depart, and the 
unity of the whole be seen, until the hearts of the church’s 
leaders are penetrated and permeated by a regenerated con- 
sciousness that in the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ alone 
is their light, their strength, their exceeding great reward. 

And that this experience may be theirs, they must never 
cease from the prayer that His Spirit may rule within them ; 
that they may be His, and not their own ; that He may in- 
crease, and they may decrease; that if their work may 
not be less and less necessary, that feature of it which 
makes for their personal leadership, that feature which 
causes others to see the Lord and heaven and duty through 
their eyes, may pass away, while they point their followers 
to the Lamb of God as He walks abroad yet unrecognized 
in their midst. Above all things is it necessary to the 
prosperity of the New Church that the deep and subtile 
love of authority and power should perish, first in the hearts 
of its ministry, and then of its laity. 

The inward recognition by each individual of the Lord 
the Saviour is the goal. And so the work of the ministry 
should be to lead to Him who says, “ Behold I stand at the 
door and knock; if any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come into him, and sup with him, and he with 
Me.” And so the crowning promises of the Bible read: 
“ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He shall 
dwell with them, and they shall be His people, and God 
Himself shall be with them, and be their God.” “And I 
_ saw no temple therein; for the Lord God, the Almighty, 
nd the Lamb, are the temple thereof.” “And they shall 
#@ His-face, and His name shall be in their foreheads.” 
1.0 sum up in a few words the result of our inquiry :— 
4;.. The conflict between the old and the new authority 

yenflict between the outward and the inward, the spirit 

the letter, between laws and principles, laws being ex- 
‘jor, principles interior and rational. The love of rule by 
thority takes advantage of this conflict for its own exploit- 
ion, as the serpent used the tree of knowledge. 
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2. There must be an outward revelation in advance of a 
church, even in the new age. But this should never be 
used to suppress the inward light of reason or love, but to 
enable the inward spirit of affirmativeness to become con- 
scious of itself, and to supply a soil for its growth. 

3. The outward revelation should be used, not merely 
for the inward truths it can supply, but as a basis of con- 
| fidence in things not yet clear, that is, authority can be 
| maintained as a working theory. But the central appeal 
q should be to the reason and the heart. 

q 4. The spiritually free and rational spirit has a wide ex- 
MW tension into heaven, while one ruled by authority draws his 
nutriment from heaven’s lowest realm, and receives but a 
i limited supply. 

5.. The reason which lacks the affirmative or unselfish 
i spirit has no heavenly source, and is devoid of life. 
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GENESIS, ITS PROBLEMS CONSIDERED. 


Wuat is the Book of Genesis? How was it long re- 
garded? How is it regarded now? What is the effect 
upon it of the teachings of geology, of literary criticism, of 
researches in Bible lands? And in what way, in view of all 
the results of this study, is it regarded by those who love 
science and approve of research, and still believe in the 
Book of Genesis as inspired throughout by the spirit of 
God, and made essential to the fullest knowledge of religious 
history ? 

The first book of the Bible, like the Gospel of John, be- 
gins with the words “ In the beginning,” and that phrase in 
the Hebrew is its earliest name, Berashith, meaning, as we 
say, “ First of all,” and so making the verse read, “In the 
beginning,” or, “ At the first God created the heavens and 
the earth.” But the Greek version made by the Seventy 
changed the name to Genesis, the creation or the begetting, 
and so the book has been known eversince. And this term 
Genesis is definite enough to be better than “The First 
Book of Moses,” as the Germans call it, or, ‘‘ The First Book 
of the Law,” as some Jews called it, for the creative purpose 
must be first of all described in the Bible. 

As this book is the first in the Bible, so it is the most 
varied’in content and the most extensive in time covered. 
Other books deal with a single period like that of the 
Judges, or the duration of a prophet’s ministry, but this 
book reaches from the death of Joseph backwards over a 
vast and indefinite time, representing the rise and fall of 
kingdoms as well as the lives of the patriarchs. Other 
books cover the career of a single person like Joshua or 
Micah, but Genesis has a countless number of characters. 
It is a composite book, beginning with primeval and univer- 
sal history, and ending in that of a family. 


‘ 
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Having such a great variety of contents and vast reach 
of time, Genesis offers more opportunity for historical study 
than any other book of the Bible, and is obviously more 
open to criticism from scholars of several classes. The 
scientific student may see something to object to. The 
archzologist may make unfavorable comments. The eth- 
nologist may find faults. The student of folklore may have - 
his opinions to express. Geologists especially look closely 
at the first chapter, Assyriologists at the fourteenth, Egypt- 
ologists at the fifteenth, and so at every point it is challenged 
without hesitation. 

Before coming to the archzological question of the pres- 
ent day let it be pointed out that this is really the third 
serious problem raised in regard to Genesis. 


I, GEOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 


The first criticism of Genesis arose from the science of 
geology. Between the vast geological periods seen to have 
been necessary to the formation of the strata of the earth’s 
surface and the seven days of creation ending with the first 
Sabbath, there appeared to be direct contradiction. Fora 
time neither side would yield, but at length it was pointed 
out that the “days” of. the first chapter were not necessa- 
rily to be understood of any limited time of hours, or even 
years, and some geologists also labored to show that the 
order of events in creation was about the same in Genesis 
as in geology. 

There were serious difficulties about this — the light com- 
ing in on the first day and the sun not being made until the 
fourth day — but the intention of both parties was good, 
and the result was comforting to many lovers of the Bible. 
In a little volume called “The Bible in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ Prof. L. T. Townsend treated of several scientific 
objections to the Bible, and showed that they were not insu- 
perable. At the opening of the afterwards famous Chautau- 
qua Assembly, he gave lectures on this subject, and repeated 
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them in several other places. His main proposition was: 
“ The Bible, though not professing to teach science, is, when 
correctly interpreted, in harmony with all established facts 
of science, and in this respect differs widely from other an- 
cient literature.” He took the ground that the Bible could 
not be true in spiritual and incorrect in scientific matters ; 
but his argument was merely cumulative, made up of small 
points and avoiding such large ones as the teaching of the 
end of the world and other subjects in which the Bible uses 
the thoughts of its day, but does not undertake to reveal 
the final science. 

This first problem as to Genesis is now not actively 
pressed, but it remains unsolved to all old school theologians 
and has been restated in full force by Canon Driver in his 
Genesis.” 


II PROBLEM OF VARIOUS DOCUMENTS. 


The next difficulty with Genesis started very quietly with 
Astruc in the year 1753. He observed that the first chap- 
ter used only the name Elohim for God, while the second 
chapter introduced the name Jehovah. Moreover, this chap- 
ter related again the creation of man. It therefore occurred 
to Astruc that Genesis was made up of two interwoven 
documents differing somewhat from each other. This idea 
was most attractive to critical scholars, and the present form 
of it may readily be seen in Canon Driver’s “ Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament,” which has passed 
through several editions, and in his “ Commentary on Gen- 
esis.” Driver regards the traditional single source of Genesis 
as utterly untenable, and declares that the “conclusions of 
critics cannot be denied without denying the ordinary prin- 
ciples by which history is judged and evidence estimated.” 
(p. XVil.) 

It is unnecessary to show how many writers and redactors 
have, with most of the critics, taken the place of Moses and 
the rest of the traditional writers of the Old Testament, 
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| nor is it possible here to point out how these documents 

are often made out to be contradictory, so that the quality of 
i |) the history as history has been decidedly lowered in the 
| estimation of many. The Bible so viewed is the literature ; 
| of the Jews; no writers were inspired in an absolute sense ; 
I pieces of this literature belonging to different centuries were 


) put together by unskilful later hands, and the result is a 
} | collection requiring thorough and unsparing dissection in 
order to separate the more valuable parts. 

iI With a rapidity of which no one of Astruc’s day could 
i have dreamed, this process has gone on until almost all stu- 
| dents of the Bible are such critics of it. The polychrome 
} edition is the full expression of this. To this problem, again, 
_the old dogmatism offers no answer, and angry denunciations 
of the literary critic, like those directed against the scientific 
it critic, do not have the least effect for good. 


Ill, PROBLEM OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


The third problem is now fully upon us, and it is a most 
urgent and serious one. It is that which is raised by the 
question, Is the Bible a revelation at all? Is it not a com- 
}) pilation of existing materials, valuable of course, but not orig- 
i inally found in or made known to Israel? These questions 
| have had their place in the field of Biblical scholarship for 
| some years, but were most significantly set forth in 1902 by 
Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, the noted Babylonian scholar of 
| Berlin. 
i : The lecture of Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel, gained fame 
| from the interference of the emperor, who had supplied funds 
i for the researches in Babylon, and who had the lecture read 
before him and then pronounced unfavorably upon it. 
Delitzsch held that the Decalogue was from Babylon, that 
the Jews got monotheism by taking up one of the Babylonian 
deities, and that the Bible consists of the “ reconstruction 
1 and adaptation of entirely heterogeneous literary elements.” 
Other scholars, like Prof. Paul Haupt, have made haste to 
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show that they were at least as early as Delitzsch in coming 
to the same damaging conclusion. Of course it will be seen 
that this third problem in regard to Genesis is the most fund- 
amental and far-reaching. It isin view of this question that 
the term, “the Word of God,” is now no longer used at large. 

As with the previous questions, so with this one, no good 
will come of denunciation or of passion of any kind. The 
time has passed for burning heretics at the stake or anathe- 
matizing them. If there be any answer to these questions 
and especially to this most fundamental one, it must be rea- 
sonable and must be made in respectful acceptance of real 
scientific data rather than in any spirit of hostility to true 
science. 

Obviously also it is no answer to say, as the late Dean 
Gray said in “ The Church’s Certain Faith,” that his church 
[the Protestant Episcopal] “has never given any definition 
of Inspiration and allows no one to commit it to any.” He 
wrote : — 

The whole subject as to how the Bible has come to possess its author- 
ity is studiously avoided. The church is too prudent to use any term or 
state any theory which is sure to be outgrown. (p. 209.) 


If a church refuses to answer pressing questions regarding 
the Bible, if its business is mere prudence and avoidance of 
definite teaching, it certainly cannot promote faith in these 
emergencies of Christianity. 


THE FULL PROBLEM OF ORIGINALITY. 


In proceeding to speak of the point, whether the Bible is 
absolutely original, as had always been supposed, or has 
copied Babylonian or other documents or ideas, I wish to 
state the case fully, for it is not a passing notion which was 
expressed in the lecture on Babel und Bibel. This, to many, 
disquieting information has been accumulating for years. In 
his “ Assyrian Discoveries,’ George Smith let us see that 
there was to be found on Babylonian cylinders a full account 
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of the flood and of the ark and of the birds sent out of it. 
In his “Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowledge,” Dr. 
Elwood Worcester gives a table of sixty-four ethnic accounts 
of the flood. It is well known that the Egyptian “ Book of 
the Dead,” gives a much fuller view of resurrection and im- 
mortality than is presented in the Old Testament. It will 
be found that recent commentaries like those of the “ Inter- 
national Critical” series, point out many parallelisms between 
Biblical accounts, for example, that of the Tree of Life and 
of the Brazen Serpent, and the ethnic traditions. But alto- 
gether the most striking case of this kind is that afforded by 


THE CODE OF AMRAPHEL. 


This king’s name in his own language was Hammurabi, 
but he was called by the Jews, Amraphel, and under this 
name he appears in GEN. xiv. as coming from the East with 
Chedorlaomer and others to reconquer Sodom and Gomorrah. 
He caused to be prepared a code of laws for his own govern- 
ment and that of his people, a code which does honor to their 
love of justice. This code dates from about one thousand 
years before the Israelites were at Sinai, and from about fif- 
teen hundred years before Solon, and is the oldest known 
code of law in the world. It has about three hundred sec- 
tions. The punishment of death is decreed to the sorcerer, 
the man who threatens witnesses, the thief, the dishonest 
purchaser of anything from a man’s servant, the kidnapper, 
the burglar, the man who plunders a house on fire, the unjust 
magistrate, the vestal who has broken her vow, the adulterer, 
the wife who has caused the death of her husband in order 
to marry another man, and persons guilty of incest. In less 
serious cases the code is very careful to be just, as in its 
provision for the neglected family of a man summoned from 
his home to serve the king, in the adjustment of the loss 
when a man hired a field and its product was not sufficient 
to pay the hire, in what was said in case of loss by destruc- 
tive storms, in view of damage done by one neglecting his 
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irrigating canal and so injuring a neighbor’s field, when a 
tree was cut down without consent of the owner, if a man 
was carrying another’s property and was robbed on the road, 
if a man disinherited his son, if children were adopted, if a 
physician was unsuccessful in curing an ailment, if a builder 
erected an insecure house which fell and hurt people, and 
when a hired ox died without blametothe hirer. Especially 
interesting are cases when there is declared to be no remedy, 
as when a man loses money which he has deposited without 
taking care to have a witness or a receipt, or when an un- 
tamed bull breaks away from his owner and kills a man, or 
if a lion rushes in among~ sheep and the shepherd cannot 
defend them. A few extracts will be interesting : — 


If a man has stolen the goods of temple or palace, that man shall be 
killed, and he who received the stolen thing from his hand shall be put 


to death. 


, Theft here is limited to temple and palace as if it were a 
sacrilege and peculiarly wicked. Burglary comes in later : — 

If a man has broken into a house, one shall kill him before the breach 
and bury him in it. 


And so of robbery from the person : — 


If a man has carried on brigandage, and has been captured, that man 
shall be put to death. 


The law is so rigorous that it will not suffer even the 
plunder of a burning house :— 
If in a man’s house a fire has been kindled, and a man who has come 


to extinguish the fire has lifted up his eyes to the property of the owner 
of the house, and has taken the property of the owner of the house, that 


man shall be thrown into that fire. 


There seems to have been no allowance made for “the 
law’s delay.” The end of the fire was the end, as well, of the 
crimes committed there. An interesting provision relates to 
a man’s right in his field : — 
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If a man has taken a field to cultivate and has not caused the corn to 
grow in the field, and has not done the entrusted work on the field, one 
shall put him to account, and he shall give corn like its neighbor. If he 
has not cultivated the field and has left it to itself, he shall give corn like 
its neighbor to the owner of the field, and the field he left he shall break 
up with hoes, and shall harrow it, and return it to its owner. 


The meaning evidently is that the man who takes a field 
on shares, and neglects to secure a crop to divide with the 
owner, is liable for as much corn as the neighboring field 
produces ; and if he has wholly neglected the field, he must 
both give the corn, and put the field back into good condition, 
and hand it over to the owner. On the other hand there is 
to be no oppression of the agriculturist :— 


If a man has a debt upon him and a thunderstorm ravaged his field 
or carried away the produce, or the corn has not grown through lack of 
water, in that year he shall not return corn to the creditor, he shall alter 
his tablet, and he shall not give interest for that year. 


Exact justice is the rule—“eye for eye and tooth for 
tooth ” is literally required here. The marriage laws show 
that a concubine might be taken in case a wife were child- 
less, but the wife’s right to property and to go away with 
what she brought, is carefully guarded. Divorce extends 
beyond adultery to wrong conduct. A remarkable provision 
deals with an unfaithful builder whose work falls down: — 


If he has caused the son of the owner of ‘the house to die, one shall 
put to death the son of that builder. 


This inclusion of a son in the guilt of his father must have 
insured the greatest care in building, and it seems to show a 
deep and true parental love. The “act of God,” however, 
always leaves a man innocent in a case of the property of 
another destroyed in his hands : — 


If in a sheepfold a stroke of God has taken place or a lion has 
killed, the shepherd shall purge himself before God, and the accident 
to the fold the owner of the fold shall face it. 
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And again there are a few cases which are declared to be 
without remedy : — 


If a wild bull in a man’s charge has gored a man and caused him to 
die, that case has no remedy. 


A lawyer’s study of this code would be most instructive. 
Its absolute and immediate application gives it obvious 
strength. It sounds like probity itself speaking out. Its 
one aim is the promotion of righteousness. A kingdom so 
governed must have been happy. The severe penalties show 
the occurrence of great crimes, but the righteous had noth- 
ing to fear. It expresses the conscience of the ancients. It 
reminds us of the words of Nebuchadnezzar, “I praise and 
extol and honor the King of heaven, all whose works are 
truth and his ways judgment; and those that walk in pride 
he is able to abase.” (DAN. iv. 37.) 

This code of Amraphel stands undisputed and indisputable 
as to its date and genuineness. It is older than the Sinaitic 
code. It resembles it in some points. What, then, can be 
said about its priority and alleged superiority to the Bible? 

First let us hear in this juncture, 


THE BIBLE’S OWN ANSWER, 


and secondly, from that answer, clearly understood, we are 
able to vindicate the Bible, and especially Genesis, as the 
Word of God, unique and, in its own way, supreme. 

The Bible really anticipates what archzological research 
is doing. Long before archezology was thought of, the 
Bible itself had been exalting other nations above the Jews, 
and declaring that there was an older revelation. If we 
now read by means of excavation and research the wisdom 
of the Premosaic time, the Bible had already given us 
glimpses of it. Let us note a few instances. 

1. When Abram went down to Egypt he did not tell the 
truth about Sarai, and she was taken into Pharaoh’s house. 
When the king found out that she was the man’s wife, 
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though he had absolute power over both to kill one and 
keep the other, what did he do? He sent Sarai back, re- 
proved Abram for lying, and gave him rich presents, return- 
ing good for evil. (GEN. xiii.) 

2. Some years afterwards Abraham, as he was then 
called, was among the Philistines, and again he again de- 
ceived the king in the same way. And again he was re- 
proved by the conscientious Abimelech, who not only gave 
Sarah back but added great presents and made him welcome 
to dwell in the country. (GEN. xx.) 

3. In this connection it may be pointed out that Isaac 
had a similar experience with the same being or his suc- 
cessor, the name Abimelech being, like Pharaoh, the official 
designation ; and again the lie was told, and found out, and 
reproved. This time we read that Abimelech, “ charged all 
his people, saying, he that toucheth this man or his wife 
shall surely be put to death,” and Isaac remained some time 
as his guest. (GEN. xxvi.) 

4. Going back to Abram, recall the scene when he re- 
turned from his victory over the Chaldeans and his deliver- 
ance of the recreant Lot. He drew near the sacred city 
Salem, known to us from the Tell-el-Amarna tablets as 
Urushalim, and in the Bible as Jerusalem, that is, “city of 
peace.” A king and high priest dwelt there, by name 
Melchizedek, meaning, “king of righteousness,” and this 
priest-king came forth to bless Abram in the name of the 
most high God and to give him bread and wine as in 
Christian times the Communion would be given. (GEN. xiv.) 

5. Moses, fleeing from Egypt, took refuge with the 
Midianites, and married the daughter of the priest, Jethro. 
Long afterwards Jethro came to meet Moses leading his 
people to the mount of God. Jethro thanked God for the 
nation’s deliverance and used his wisdom to instruct Moses 
how to divide the people into tens, hundreds, and thousands, 
and to place judges over them. And this counsel of Jethro 
reminds us at once of the wisdom of Amraphel, though 
centuries later. (Exon. xviii.) 
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6. Still later David committed a terrible sin, plotting 
against the life of a man in order fully to gain his wife, 
already seized upon. The husband was Uriah, the Hittite, 
a man of a noble race which appears often in the Old Testa- 
ment, but whose literature is not yet read because the 
hieroglyph is not made out. Mark here the diabolical in- 
trigue of David and the noble candor of his ally, whose 
place was in the forefront of battle until, to advance the 
purpose of David, he was slain. We see in Uriah that 
steadfast righteousness to which David was a stranger. 
(2 SAM. xi.) 

7. Once again, we go on to the days of Jeremiah. The 
people were unfaithful and needed pointed rebuke. The 
Lord told the prophet to bring in the Rechabites and offer 
them wine. Though urged to partake, they refused, and — 
they declared that in so doing they obeyed their ancestor 
Jonadab, who, perhaps three hundred years before, had 
charged his descendants to drink no wine, nor build houses, 
nor sow seed, nor plant vineyards, for they must maintain 
their primitive life in tents. And while Israel was falling 
into the evil ways of other nations, the Rechabites had stood 
immovable. Thus they were made a living rebuke to Israel, 
and as the prophet denounced merited woes to his country- 
men, he promised well-deserved blessings to the Kenites, to 
which race of nomads the Rechabites seem to have be- 
longed. (JER. xxxv.) 

8. We have another marked case in the Syrian general 
Naaman, who, when healed in the Jordan, begged Elisha for 
two mules’ burdens of earth that he might construct an 
altar to Jehovah, and he asked to be forgiven his bowing 
down in the house of Rimmon, when attending on his royal 
master. (2 KINGs Vv.) 

9. A still more striking instance is the repentance of 
Nineveh at the warning of Jonah, who is represented as of 
such lower quality, that he first sought to escape from his 
merciful errand, and then was angry that the city was 
spared. (JONAH i, iv.) 
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10. Not to seek for other examples, let me only mention 
the long and arduous journey of the wise men to the infant 
Jesus at Bethlehem, as it stands out in contrast with the 
jealousy of the people of Nazareth, the contempt of those 
of Jerusalem, and the final mockery of the multitude. 

These nations had got nothing from Judaism, and yet they 
were as much more noble than the Jews as their descend- 
ants, the modern Saracens, were more magnanimous than 
the Crusaders. 

Here are ten testimonies to the great fact which the 
Scripture itself furnishes, and its evidence is even more de- 
finite and emphatic than that of the yet discovered remains 
of antiquity. We learn from both sources, and especially 
from the Bible, that there was a broadly pervasive civiliza- 
tion much older than Judaism, and much more fully en- 
dowed with intelligence and the conscience. At the same 
time we must note that we never hear again of Melchizedek,’ 
and that the Scriptures and the buried records alike show 
that that ancient civilization was declining, and that there- 
fore Abram came out of Chaldza and became the beginning 
of a new era, which must be inaugurated or all men would 
go down into idolatry and bestiality, and ruins alone would 
cover the surface of Asia. It is only now, as we go farther 
down in excavation, which means, of course, farther back 
in time, that we get behind this polytheism and brutality to 
what is purer and more human. 

Not only does the Bible tell of this earlier civilization, or 
church, but it tells that it had 


AN OLDER SCRIPTURE. 


We have distinct mention of the Book of Jasher in two 
places, JosH. x, 13; 2 SAm.i, 18. We also are referred to 
the Wars of Jehovah, a book spoken of in Num. xxi, 14. 
And we have still another quotation from, “Those who 
speak in Proverbs.”” (Num. xxi, 27.) 

But look at Genesis itself. Until Abram is mentioned 
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we are clearly reading parables — the garden, the flood, the 
tower. The history is not given as it is given from Abram 
onward. It is written in a wholly different style. These 
early chapters were not spoken at Sinai. There is nothing 
said about them there. That was the giving of the law 
then needed by Israel. These data of the older history 
were already of the past. Many admit now that there was 
a deposit of history accessible to Moses, and that thence 
came into our Bible under God these early chapters. He 
was learned in Egyptian learning, we know, but it is more 
likely that, while he lived with the Midianites, he received 
through the line of Abraham and Keturah knowledge of 
the far past. “Words handed down from the remotest 
antiquity,” “ Hebrew most emphatically archaic,” “the great 
Semitic tradition,” “not literal but emblematic and mysti- 
cal,’ — these are the terms of the very conservative Bishop 
Brown of Ely. “Collected, arranged, and rewritten by one 
writer,” “immediately and transparently religious,’ “not 
history as we understand it, but history idealized,” “ pure 
poetry,’ — these are the expressions of the admirably frank 
Episcopalian scholar, Dr. Elwood Worcester. 

So F. W. Robertson, in his “ Notes on Genesis,” said fifty 
years ago : — 

The Book of Genesis may be ranged under two divisions, the point 
of separation being found at the end of the eleventh chapter. The 
first is a history, not so much of the Jew alone as of the whole human 
race. In the first division we are given a universal history, in the suc- 
ceeding chapters the history ceases to be world-wide and becomes na- 
tional. (pp. 10 and 47.) 


So Driver in his Genesis says, “ There is little or nothing 
historical in our sense of the word in the first eleven chap- 
ters.” (p. 1xi.) 

It is true that there are some, like Dr. H. P. Smith in his 
“ History of Israel,’’ who do not see this dividing point, and 
who therefore take the name Abram as of the same class 
with Adam, Noah, and Shem, but this has only led reviewers 
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of that book, and general scholars like Ryle, to point out 
that the evidence is all the other way, and that Abram, 
though not yet brought to viewin contemporary documents, 
is as fully a real individual as were Melchizedek, Amraphel, 
Arioch, Ephron and others of that day. The Cave of 
Machpelah, although not permitted to be fully explored, 
has been visited by several Christians, and cannot possibly 
be a parable or myth, with its monuments of the patriarchs 
and their wives. In the present range of archzology 
Abram seems comparatively recent, a very real Hebrew of 
the time of Hammurabi before the later period, fully de- 
scribed in the three hundred Tell-el-Amarna letters. » 

Having thus stated the problem raised by discoverers of 
documents, and shown that the Bible itself most distinctly 
anticipates such discoveries by telling us of these old races 
and their wisdom, it remains to reconstruct our views of the 
Book of Genesis in accordance with these facts, and this 
may be done in the line of the 


SPIRITUAL INTEPRETATION 


given of Divine Providence for the improvement of Chris- 
tian knowledge and life even to the point of fulfilling the 
divine promises of the new heavens and earth. At the 
very time that Astruc was making his famous, but not very 
profound, discovery of more than one document in Genesis, 
Swedenborg was quietly publishing, anonymously in London, 


. his work called the “ Arcana Ceelestia,” interpreting that 


very book. He had been enabled through study of the 
Hebrew and his unusual mental illumination to see that 
Genesis told the spiritual and essential history of mankind 
from the beginning down to the time of the Jewish era. 
He saw that the early chapters were not the literal history 
of individuals, but gave an account in the ancient parabolic 
style of the religious life of mankind. He pointed out that 
the first chapter contains the stages of evolution by which 
the mind of man, at first dark and not conscious of its own 
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nature, was developed, step by step, until it reached its Eden 
state of peace and innocence. This age continued until 
self-interest made itself felt, and the innocence was gradu- 
ally lost, and at last a destructive flood of falsities over- 
whelmed the infantile state of the race. 

Then through a remnant, denoted by Noah in the ark, a 
new era was developed of a different quality, the symbol 
being not a garden but a vineyard,and man’s intelligence 
increased, and conscience took the place of the childlike 
perception, and the race was growing up like a youth. So 
came to pass the great empires of the East, Chaldza, 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Phoenicia, Persia, whose mighty 
monuments we now explore and whose records we shall more 
and more fully recover. This civilization was far-reaching, 
but it in time also began to decline in purity. Polytheism 
and idolatry were developed. Babylon, Sodom, Samaria, 
Sidon are ominous names now, because we think of terrible 
evils in them. 

When at last this second decline had gone so far as to 
threaten destruction everywhere, the Jewish church began 
with the patriarchs and was developed under Moses. In 
one small country, significant for striking natural features 
and by means of its religious past when priests like Mel- 
chizedek were in power, and with a small nation, Judaism 
was established, and that people were adapted to their task 
of keeping alive monotheism until in the fulness of time 
Christianity would come. Politically unimportant, and in- 
different to the promulgation of their faith, the Jews were 
the appointed means of giving us the Hebrew Bible, its 
early part their inheritance, its subsequent part the account 
of the rise and fall of their kingdom, and of those prophe- 
cies to which they gave little heed to their own great loss. 

Twenty years after his first writing of this kind, and in 
his last year, the author of the “Arcana,” prepared in his 
“Coronis,” a sketch of the religious history of man through 
the three Prechristian stages just described. Mankind had 
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had its quiet infancy in the Edenic stage, its ambitious 

youth in the Semitic stage, and its perverse manhood in the 

Jewish stage. Christianity was the period of man’s con- 

version to a truer manhood and a spiritual life. The final 

stage of Christianity would reach the wisdom and innocence .- 
of old age, the perfect development of man. 


THE IMAGE OF DANIEL II. 


was an epitome of this history. The head of gold was 
Eden, and we read of Eden that there was gold, and it was 
good (GEN. ii. 12). The breast was of silver, the second 
age, and we know from Hammurabi’s code of wages and 
from Abram’s dealings with the Hittites, and others that 
silver was then in general use. The belly and thighs were 
of brass, and this would be the next period tending to the 
iron and clay of the debased life when the Lord, the stone 
cut out without hands, would come. We note the great 
brazen armour of Goliath, and we think of the brazen 
columns of Solomon’s temple, and then we think of the iron 
coming into use with the Philistines and continuing down 
to ourown time. We know from research in Crete that the 
discovery of iron spoiled the prosperity of Crete, due to 
skill in using copper, about one thousand B. C. 

So with the motives of life which distinguish these eras. 
Perception came first with the sense of the presence of 
God, “ walking in the garden,” as it was expressed; then con- 
science with intelligent thought as of Hammurabi about the 
relation of man to man; and then mere obedience with the 
Jews, as is obvious everywhere in view of their many minute 
precepts, their numerous sacrifices, and all the other external 
requirements of their faith. 


THE AGES OF HESIOD, 


A very important confirmation of this explanation of 
Genesis and the past is afforded by the results of excava-. 
tions, and these, as to a degree we have seen, are all confirm- 
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atory. How is it now with those traditions which the poets 
have preserved, especially Hesiod and Ovid? Both speak 
entirely in support of this view of the past. 

Hesiod says : — 

The golden age was a period of patriarchal simplicity, when the earth 
yielded its fruits spontaneously and spring was eternal; the silver age 
was a time in which the seasons were first divided, agriculture took its 
rise, and men began to hold property in land; the brazen age was an 
epoch of war and violence; in the iron age, justice and piety had dis- 
appeared. 


More fully Hesiod says of the golden age : — 


As gods they lived, void of care, free from labors and trouble. Nor 
was wretched old age impending, and they died as if overcome with 
sleep. All blessings were theirs; of its own will the fruitful field bore 
much fruit; they reaped the labors of their hands in quietness and were 
rich in flocks. 


And of this golden age Ovid says : — 


Punishment and fear did not exist, nor threatening decrees; all were 
in safety ; no ditches surrounded the towns; there were no helmets, nor 
swords; men gathered fruits and berries; it was eternal spring; the land 
unploughed yielded crops. 


Driver notes these accounts and also that of Virgil in the 
Georgics. 

It would lead us too far to. search national traditions thor- 
oughly, but we should always find, under whatever disguise, 
the same essential facts of a primitive happiness gradually 
giving way to a moral decline, with increasing intelligence but 
diminishing peace and innocence. 


THE ANCIENT WORD, 


In regard to the older Scriptures from which came these 
early chapters of Genesis, it seems likely that, as we shall 
have our own Bible in the other world, of course understood 
in its spiritual and impersonal sense, so the people of this 
older Bible have it in heaven, being the people of Syria, As- 
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syria, Babylonia, Arabia, Egypt, and Pheenicia and other 
lands (Sacred Scripture, 102). Again, we are told : — 


It was not of themselves nor of their own genius that the people had 
religion from the earliest times and knew about God, but from the older 
Scripture and afterwards from the Old Testament. Since that Scrip- 
ture must be written by means of representatives, which are objects of 
this world corresponding to heavenly things and so signifying them, 
therefore the religions of many nations became turned to idolatries, and 
into Greece into fables. It is known that they had knowledge of para- 
dise, of the flood, of the holy fire, and of the four ages from gold to iron, 
as in DAN. ii. (Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 117.) 


It may be fully believed that we shall recover from some 
remote Eastern spot that older Scripture. We are certainly 
getting near in Egypt and Babylonia to the substance of it, 
and may yet see on some cylinder or stele the early chap- 
ters of Genesis in their original and monotheistic form. 


THE TWO VIEWS. 


It will be seen at once that in this view, not only is there 
a perfect reconciliation of the parallelisms of “ Babylon and 
Bible” and a complete solution of the problems presented 
by Delitzsch and the rest, but that the Scripture is exalted 
to a higher place than ever before. The old view was a nar- 
row one and most unworthy of the great Father. “He was 
supposed to have said nothing until Sinai. He had left no 
room for science to develop without making trouble for faith. 
He had only one beloved nation; namely, Israel. His en- 
lightenment of mankind had been by the narrow and exclu- 
sive beam of light to Moses. God’s Providence was exceed- 
ingly limited. All nations except Israel were under the 
curse. Millions must have gone to the abyss. Tolerating 
great evils for a time, He would finally and suddenly destroy 
the world. Faith in Him and His Word seemed to require 
the suppression of science, whether natural, philological, or 
archzological. This old view was bound to make, and did 
make, sceptics and atheists everywhere. 
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On the contrary, the new view is “exceeding broad.” Its 
God is the God of all nations and of all ages. Always mer- 
ciful and infinitely unselfish, He has watched over all. He 
led His children at first like a flock by inward dictate of His 
will, then taught them by the divine parables of garden, 
flood, vineyard, and tower, now traceable in national debased 
traditions; then by the Mosaic revelation, adapted to the 
hard-hearted Jews, by means of which He embodied in one 
Scripture the past, the present, and the future religious life 
of mankind ; and as to science, by it He has led men to know 
very much that is supremely useful, and so to correct the 
too narrow views which they had obtained from the Jews. 

The new view sees the limitations of science, and does 
not ignore the need of direct revelation as to all that natural 
science can never teach, but it encourages science and em- 
ploys it. As to geology, it does not put the Bible in oppo- 
sition to it, but simply holds that the Bible, given for a higher 
purpose, used the limited language and knowledge of its day 
to convey vital spiritual truths. As to the questions raised 
about several documents, it has no anxiety, for what is true 
will finally be ascertained, and in no case can the personality 
of the writers be of great consequence as compared with 
what is written ; for we do not look to these persons but to 
the Lord as the higher author. The low qualities of the 
Jews do not make trouble, for the utilization of that race 
does not depend on any superior spiritual quality of theirs, 
but on their location in the significant land of Scripture ex- 
perience, and on their literal exactness of work as scribes and 
coypists, in which they excel all others. 

In regard to the results of research in Bible lands, the 
newer view shows its superiority and reasonableness at once. 
It cordially approves of such research. It believes that the 
time has come for it, because treasures so found can now be 
preserved. It has already seen the work go on for a genera- 
tion with unbroken confirmation of Scripture history and 
geography. The nations turn out to be just what Scripture 
had led us to expect, and in all the arts the Jews are grad- 
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ually losing reputation before the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
and others. But the moral purpose of Genesis is far above 
that of the national mythologies, and the more fully the 
Scripture is brought into comparison with the myths, the 
more clearly it will be seen to be unique in power and wisdom. 

Moreover, the newer view is tolerant of the excesses which 
science sometimes commits in the exuberance of its feeling 
over new discoveries. It easily sees that Delitzsch exagger- 
ated his facts, that the polychrome Bible has no permanent 
authority, and that the wild words of ambitious, theoretical 
criticism will ere long give place to cooler judgments like 
Driver's ; and it calmly waits for the day when all the stren- 
uous work of science in these directions will have done its 
full good in confirming and applying revelation. 

That he who understands the book Genesis as Swedenborg 
understood it, and as it has here been imperfectly explained, 
has a great advantage as regards light and hope and appre- 
ciation, should only make him more diligent in his scientific 
research, more rational and patient in his judgments, and 
more sincerely a lover of all truth, coming from whatever 
national source and found in whatever language. 


HISTORY OF RACE AND INDIVIDUAL, 


And at last one practical thought will come to him. The 
Bible is the book of the race, and of the individual as well. 
It is universal in its history and at the same time most spe- 
cific. Not only has the race passed through these ages, in- 
fantile, childlike, youthful, adult, but each soul does so; and 
thus he may read, all the way, lessons of life for its several 


- stages, its innocence, its waywardness, its saving conversion, 


and its glorious possibilities of consummation. It is the 
Bible of the individual, as well as of the race. In its spiri- 
tual meaning it finds us all. It is the full circle from para- 
dise to paradise. It lacks nothing. And therefore we say 
of it, “‘ Forever, O Lord, Thy Word is settled in heaven.” 


T. F. WRIGHT. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE STATE OF THE 
CHURCH.* 


On the twenty-fifth of January last, in the midst of a 
driving snowstorm, there came to me from the other side of 
the equator a fervent message, printed on a Brazilian postal 
card. The same was sent to many beside myself, probably 
to all the ministers in this country and England, whose 
names could be found in the Convention and Conference 
Journals. So it is not mentioned as anything that will be 
new to all who are here present, but rather because it may 
serve to suggest a useful train of reflection. The commu- 
nication was as follows : — 


CHRISTMAS Day, Dec. 25, 1904. 


DEAR SIR:— 


I, my wife, and four sons, have just received the sacrament 
of Baptism in the New Church of our Lord. Greatly rejoiced at this 
event, I take the opportunity of sending you, as one of my brethren, my 
best wishes for a Happy New Year. 

(Signed) HENRY LEONARDOS, 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


This expression of joy and thankfulness came like a bright 
ray of sunshine on that cold winter day. It awakened 
glad feelings of sympathy with him whose heart was so 
stirred by his reception of the heavenly doctrines and his 
admission into the fellowship of the church, that he must 
needs call on his brethren throughout the world to rejoice 
with him. But those feelings were mingled with emotions 
of another kind. I could not help asking myself, “ How 
many among those who are reached by this voice from the 


*Address delivered at the meeting of the Massachusetts Association, 
April 19, 1905. 
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sunny south will fully respond to its note of exultation? 
And if any of us fail to do so, what is the reason? Are we 
naturally frigid, like our climate? Or have we, through long 
experience of our blessings, suffered ourselves to fall into a 
state of apathy and indifference?” Think of the privileges 
which we enjoy as compared with our Brazilian brother. 
No opportunity is lacking to us for learning the truths of 
the New Church, and for leading its life. Every means is 
provided for bringing up our children under its influence. 
We live in friendly communities. We have organized so- 
cieties and adequate houses of worship. We possess all 
the advantages which can accrue from cooperation with 
those of the same faith. Our friend, on the other hand, 
stands well-nigh alone. He is almost without any congenial 
spiritual associations. “The New Church of our Lord” 
has in his country only the feeblest visible existence. And 
yet he looks upon it as the most precious thing on earth. 
His entrance into it, through the divinely appointed gate of 
Baptism, is considered by him the happiest event of his 
life. 
The more we think of the contrast thus suggested, the 
_ more impressive it grows. It strongly emphasizes the great 
truth with which we ought to be most familiar, that the 
church is essentially spiritual, and must be loved for spiritual 
reasons if it is really loved at all. The holy city, New Jeru- 
salem, does not spring up from the earth, but comes down 
from God out of heaven. It does not consist of wood and 
| stone, which are wrought into visible temples, but has its 
; abode in the minds and hearts of men. “ That which con- 
stitutes heaven with man,” our doctrines teach, “likewise 
constitutes the church; for as love and faith constitute 
heaven, so, also, love and faith constitute the church” (The 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 241). This is 
the same as saying that there can be no church on earth, 
except so far as the vital principles of the church, which are 
also the vital principles of heaven, are received by, and em- 
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bodied in, human beings. Hence the true church is inter- 
nal, not external. The happiness to which it gives rise 
proceeds from within, not from without. Less than any 
other kind of happiness is it dependent on outward condi- 
tions. The man of the New Church, who is filled with the 
spirit of its teachings, will be happy all alone (so far as 
earthly companionship is concerned), if he can find no other 
human being to share his joy. 

Such, to all intents and purposes, is the state of those 
who, like our South American friend, live far from the active 
centres of New-Church life in this world, and are full of 
zeal and hope. Their minds are illumined by heavenly light. 
Their hearts glow with the warmth of love which flows from 
within. They feel the presence of the Lord and His angels, 
even though all outward sympathy be wanting. Nothing 
can quench their ardor, because they are sustained by this 
inward assurance. Meanwhile they have delightful visions 
of the life which we are leading. They think of us in our 
flourishing societies as fulfilling all the conditions for which 
the New Church stands. Joyful and unrestrained worship 
of the Lord Jesus Christ revealed afresh in His second 
coming, and happy interchange of thought and affection on 
the basis of New-Church truth, form part of the halo in 
which they behold us. Other features are homes made 
bright with marriage love, and filled with children instructed 
in the wisdom of heaven and carefully shielded from all 
evil. They picture everywhere among us peace, amity, and 
contentment, with unutterable thankfulness for. our great 
spiritual blessings. 

That this beatific vision far surpasses the reality, we 
know, alas, too well. It behooves us, therefore, to consider 
why such is the case, and how the state of things can be 
improved. Occasional self-examination may be no less use- 
ful to collective bodies of the church than it is to individual 
members. Although there can be no bettering of condi- 
tions except through individual efforts, those efforts are 
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themselves stimulated by a common understanding, and by 
the assurance, on each one’s part, that others are cooperating 
with them. 

What, then, are some of the reasons why a perfectly ideal 
church-life is not to be found in every one of our societies ? 

Of course the general answer is that there must be evils 
in ourselves that hinder. Yet in this connection it is but . 
fair to remember that heavenly conditions cannot be ex- 
pected to exist in their completeness anywhere on earth. 
This world is the place divinely provided for man’s prepara- 
tion for heaven. It is at best, therefore, only the abode of 
those who are regenerating. As such it can never be of the 
same excellence as the abode of those who are regenerated. 
It must be subject to trials and temptations, to errors and 
shortcomings, and to other painful experiences which in 
heaven are unknown. Even the most sincere and exemplary 
of those who profess belief in the doctrines of the church 
have frequent cause to regret the wide hiatus between the 
actual quality of their lives and that of the ideal life which 
they seek. They know, if no one else does, how far they 
are from realizing in themselves their highest hopes and 
wishes. This is necessarily the case. They. would be ma- 
king no progress if it were not. To settle down intoa state 
of self-complacency, in which it is felt that there is no room 
for amendment, would be one of the worst mistakes that 
could be made. So let us not cherish the delusion that we 
ourselves, or our church organizations, are perfect. Rather 
let us confess that they are extremely imperfect. Owing to 
their human limitations they cannot possibly be anything 
else. 

And yet, while it is freely admitted that conditions in 
this world, even as regards the church, cannot be altogether 
heavenly, there is no excuse for failing to do our utmost to 
make them such. We are recreant to our duty unless we 


try to bring down into every earthly relation as much of 


heaven as we can. It is the mission of the church to help 
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us in this work; and the church itself should be the place 
where it begins. From the church, as a centre, heavenly 
influences should ever radiate. It is difficult to have pa- 
tience with those who declare that any revealed truth is im- 
practicable. This has been said of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The Golden Rule is sometimes thrust aside as a 
law for angels, and not for men, Likewise the revelations 
made to the New Church are not seldom spoken of as being 
too high for this mundane sphere of existence. Such 
thoughts are unworthy of those who utter them. They are 
a slur on religion itself. For what is religion, if it be not 
the medium of light and life from above brought to bear on 
the affairs of men? Every time that we offer the Lord’s 
Prayer we express the wish that His will may be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven. Would we make this petition 
a mockery by saying that it presents what is visionary and 
impossible? Should we not rather say that there is no life 
worth living, which has not as its constant object this doing 
of the Lord’s will, so far as we know and understand it? 
We are commanded to be perfect, as our Father who is in 
heaven is perfect. This means that we must aim at perfec- 
tion, however short of it we are sure to fall. It means that 
we are forbidden to compromise with evil, and to order our 
lives by any other standard than the highest. 

Thus we see that it is not only possible, but necessary, 
for us to practise the principles which we profess to hold. 
There is not one of them which cannot be applied with 
profit to our daily life. To believe otherwise is to discredit 
divine revelation itself. It is to turn our backs on the ideals 
which that revelation furnishes, and which it bids us to 
make real in our own experiene. | 

First among the questions which we may properly ask 
ourselves by way of earnest self-examination is the follow- 
ing: Do we give to the church her rightful place in our 
minds and lives? Her doctrines teach that she is the high- 
est visible form of neighbor that exists on earth, and is to 
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be proportionately loved. No other form of neighbor is 
higher except the Lord’s kingdom, and that is invisible. 
The essence of this teaching is that spiritual things are 
more important than natural ones, and must be so regarded 
and treated. How far is this actually the case with us? 
Let each one answer for himself. Do we love the church 
so much that she is to us as a spiritual mother? Are we 
ready, for her sake, to make the sacrifices which we would 
unhesitatingly make for our natural parents? Are her in- 
structions so precious that we would suffer any privation 
rather than disobey or dishonor them? Unless we can an- 
swer these questions affirmatively we have not risen to the 
high conception of our duty, which her teachings inculcate. ~ 

That duty may naturally be considered under three heads, 
namely, doctrine, life, and worship. Each of these points 
deserves a few moments’ reflection. 

What, then, does loyalty to the church require of us as 
regards her doctrines? Surely the least that can be ex- 
pected is that we should learn and understand them. They 
should be “familiar in our mouths as household words.” 
They should be the most highly valued of all our intellec- 
tual possessions, as much more valued than mere earthly 
knowledge, as heaven is higher than the earth. If we give 
them their proper place, we shall abide in their light and 
live in their atmosphere. Should they at any time cease to 
give us supreme delight, should they cease to appear “more 
desirable than gold, yea, than much fine gold,” we may well 
believe that there is something wrong with ourselves, which 
calls for amendment. But so far as they are to us what 
they ought to be, we shall not only study them with zeal, 
but be eager to impart the knowledge of them to others. 
For they are the very truth of God, revealed for the eternal 
welfare and happiness of men. How can we keep them 
wholly to ourselves if we love our neighbor, and he has need 
of them? How can we, in this matter or in any other 
matters, disregard the Lord’s command to His first disciples, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
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Then, too, we must show forth the doctrines in our lives. 
It is but a truism to say that this is the most important 
thing of all: “A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid.” 
A system of doctrine, which is conspicuous for its connec- 
tion with a good life, universally commends itself. If the 
teachings of the church are the deepest things in our hearts, 
they will be present with us in our daily walk and conversa- 
tion. They will lead us to refer all questions to the Lord. 
Obeying them will be the same as obeying Him. Whatever 
specific instruction they contain on any subject, we shall be 
in the constant effort to apply. Let us recall a few exam- 
ples. A life of charity, as consisting chiefly in being just 
and faithful in our regular work or calling, implicit obe- 
dience to the letter and spirit of every one of the Ten Com- 
mandments, regard for the principles of true marriage in 
each stage of experience from the time preceding betrothal 
to that of natural death, the prompt and ready performance 
of all the duties of citizenship, the shunning of evils as sins 
against God in our relations with all men, and the living for 
others instead of living for self; these are some among 
many things which need to be kept always in remembrance. 
They alone will serve to set our city on a hill. Are they 
continually in our thoughts? Do we show ourselves steadily 
loyal to the church by our faithful observance of them? 

Still further, the church calls for our entire devotion in 
the matter of worship. If, indeed, there is a New Church 
based on a new revelation made by the Lord at His second 
coming, then surely it must have a worship all its own in 
perfect accord with its belief. This is the instinctive feel- 
ing of all to whom the new revelation appeals with its full 
power. They have reached a crisis in their spiritual expe- 
rience, which means far more than a mere change in their 
doctrinal conceptions. Not only is the Lord seen and 
known in a different way, but they have formed a new cov- 
enant with Him. Not only is His Word, with its infinite 
treasures of divine truth, opened to their intellectual sight, 
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but they accept it as a direct and living medium of conjunc- 
| tion between Him and them. When they turn toward Him 
7 to utter prayer and praise, they wish for nothing so much 
as for the free expression of their real thoughts. This they 
| cannot find in the archaic phrases of the former church, 
'y originating for the most part in false doctrines. As well 
iq might they attempt to patch an old garment with new cloth, 
if or to put new wine into old bottles. They cannot forget the 
ri promise of the Apocalypse, that in these latter days all 
things are to be made new. So they band together as a 
matter of course, for the sake of worshipping God in their 
if own way. By this means they preserve and keep before the 
if world in its entirety the body of truth for which the New 
1q Church stands, beside strengthening and encouraging each 
: other to lead the life which the truth teaches. It is good to 
i remember at this time the address delivered by our honored 


and beloved brother, Chief Justice Mason, at our meeting 
one year ago. His clear and logical mind discerned the 
necessity of a distinctive New-Church organization as the 
only effectual means of keeping the specific teachings of 
the church from being dissipated. By particular examples 
he convincingly showed that without a body of believers ac- 
knowledging those teachings as a new revelation from the 
ii Lord, their power would be frittered away and lost. Let me 
: quote one of his illustrations : — 7 


Perhaps no specific teaching of the New Church has found more ap- 
preciative response from leading minds in other religious bodies, and 
i through such minds has more perceptibly permeated the Christian 
| it thought of the times, than has that relating to the true nature of death, 
resurrection, and the final condition of men after death. Notwithstand- 
q ing this, nowhere outside the New Church is this teaching accepted as 
more than a reasonable and probable theory, not as something definitely 
j known, but as that which it is reasonable to hope may be true. The 

indirect light from this teaching has been, to thousands outside the 
# New Church, of practical aid and comfort which they could ill afford to 
| i lose; and how inestimable is the privilege of those to whom the teach- 
4 ing can come as revealed truth from the Lord with final authority in 
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His Word. These precious truths cannot be preserved from dissipa- 
tion, save by means of a church wherein they are received as divine 
revelation, and only in the New Church are they so received. The 
teaching with reference to the future life and the time and manner of 
entering upon it is so interwoven with the entire doctrinal system, that 
it cannot be clearly apprehended as detached truth. Surely we have an 
imperative duty to the religious world and to our own children to main- 
tain a church organization wherein the true relation of the present to 
the future life is taught, and by means of which the truths in reference 
to it can be preserved in all their clearness and authority. (NEw- 
CHURCH REVIEW, Vol. XI, pp. 335, 336.) 


What a grievous loss we should sustain, if, instead of 
meeting each other as fellow-worshippers on the foundation 
afforded by our distinctive doctrines, we were scattered 
among many congregations, no one of which gave full ex- 
pression to our belief or to our heartfelt relation to the 
Lord! How sadly weakened would be our ability to let our 
light shine before men, if we were thus deprived of all op- 
portunity for cooperation! Yea, more; how feeble, compara- 
tively, would be the sphere from heaven which, now filling 
our common worship, would reach us only as isolated indi- 
viduals! Strange enough would it seem to Henry Leonardos 
if he were told that there are some among us calling them- 
selves New-Churchmen who think that all the benefits of 
New-Church faith and life can be secured without any sep- 
arate organization of our own. All experience has shown 
that, where this course was followed, the truths of the church 
were indeed “ dissipated,” in the second, if not in the first 
generation, of those who followed it. We may here learn a 
lesson from the example as well as from the precepts of our 
brother Mason, who, in early life, residing in a town where 
the New Church was practically unknown, gathered his 
family about him every Sunday for worship and instruction 
according to his own form of belief. 

So let us seriously ask ourselves what we are doing for 
the support of New-Church worship spiritually, morally, and 
naturally. Is it so precious to us that we are never absent 
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from the public services, except in cases of necessity? Do 
we join in those services with all our hearts and souls? 
Does each one feel that he is partly responsible for the suc- 
cess of every meeting? Are we so deeply in earnest that 
we would worship with two or three, or even alone, if there 
were no one else to worship with us? These questions sug- 
gest the spirit by which we ought always to be actuated. 
Our worship means nothing unless it is the expression of 
our relation to the Lord, of our profound acknowledgment 
of Him as the one God revealed in His Divine Humanity, 
of our utter dependence on Him and need of His help. 
What we gain from worship is decided by the feelings with 
which we engage in it, more than by any other consideration. 
Are those feelings perfectly sincere? Do they betoken, on 
our part, a state of entire humiliation before the Lord, with 
the desire to be led by His truth into the light of a better 
life? Unless they do, our worship will have no real heart 
in it, but will degenerate into mere outward form and cere- 
mony. On the other hand, where worship is internal and 
genuine, the external conditions attending it are of compara- 
tively little consequence. It brings as much joy and in- 
spiration in a private parlor as it does in a vast cathedral. 
One thing which can never have place in a true church of 
the Lord is the fault-finding spirit. The disposition to see 
the evil that is in others, and overlook the good, to magnify 
defects and depreciate blessings, is nowhere so inappropri- 
ate as in a brotherhood which is professedly spiritual. As 
we have seen, the church is subject to the imperfections 
which pertain to all things human. We should not shut our 
eyes to this fact ; we should always be in the effort to im- 
prove her spirit and methods; but, until we agree on the 
ways in which improvement can be made, we should be 
thankful for the benefits now received from her ministra- 
tions, and take care not to discourage her faithful workers 
by stirring up restlessness and discontent. Brethren can 
dwell together in genuine unity only by making mutual con- 
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cessions, and by loving and cherishing the best things they 
find in each other. 

Do not think that in the foregoing remarks I have gone 
counter to my own advice and have sounded a note of com- 
plaint. Nothing could have been farther from my intention. 
The only object I have had in view has been to gain, for us 
all, some of the help and strength which come to those 
who prayerfully look to the Lord when meeting in friendly 
conference. I recall the words of the prophet: “Then they 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another: and the 
Lord hearkened and heard, and a book of remembrance was 
written before him for them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon his name.” 


JAMES REED. 
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HIGHER USES OF THE IMAGINATION. 


In the story of the creation we are told that man was made 
in the image and likeness of God, and that the perfected work 
of creation, including man and all below him, was seen to be 
very good. From this we have a right to conclude that all 
of man’s powers are inherently good, that is, that they all 
have a use in regeneration, and that they all should be care- 
fully cultivated. There is one power of the mind, however, 
which sometimes seems to be valueless, if not positively harm- 
ful, as a means of regeneration, and that is the image-making 
power, or the power of imagination. When a young child, 
with no evident purpose save a desire to excite wonder on the 
part of his hearers, repeatedly tells as his experience marvel- 
ous tales which are known to be false in all particulars, or 
when a youth, through excessive imagination, persists in 
forming for himself ideals of conduct which, if followed, will 
surely destroy him body and soul, ‘it is not strange that par- 
ents and teachers are baffled, and wonder why human beings 
are endowed with powers which so threaten to destroy their 
spiritual life while yet it is unprotected by mature judgment 
and reason. The beneficent uses of the powers that are given 
us are seen only in their orderly growth and with the highest 
ends in view. But in estimating the growth of mental 
powers we are likely to forget that they are essentially dif- 
ferent in childhood and youth from what they are later in 
life. Time was when our pet animals were to us intensely 
human, assuming a relationship even more close than that 
of father or mother. Our toys and even the commonest 
things about us were instinct with life. Nothing was impos- 
sible for us to realize. For the boys, the back yard was easily 
transformed into a farm, and a corner of the play room was 
made a store or factory. The cracks in the floor were rail- 
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ways, and rude blocks of wood became trains of cars manned 
by vigorous engineers and conductors. For the girls, a bench 
or pavement served as a banquet table whereon were placed 
broken pieces of crockery for a silver or china service, while 
about the festive board were delighted guests eating the 
imaginary food and discussing in serious fashion the affairs 
of family life. Can we not see in all this the preparation for 
a life of usefulness and happiness in the world — a life which 
is intended to be lived not as an end in itself, but as the 
basis of the higher life of love to God and the neighbor ? 

To trace as clearly as we may the heavenly end or purpose 
for which this image-making power may be used, let us 
briefly examine its character and trate its working in the 
various stages of life. 

First, then, as to the nature of imagination: If you ask 
me to picture in my mind the home in which I lived as a 
child I am able to do so; that is, I can form mental images 
of the house and all parts of it, together with the furniture 
and members of the family. I may go further and form 
clear mental images of conversations held, of work done, and 
even of food tasted. The power of forming such mental 
images is sometimes called the reproductive imagination be- 
cause the images are reproductions of actual sense impres- 
sions. If, now, I tell you what these impressions are, you 
also form mental images, but, unlike the images in my mind, 
they are to you new productions and not simply reproduc- 
tions of actual experience. This power of the mind to form 
new mental images is called productive or constructive im- 
agination, so called because it is the power of the mind by 
which new images are produced or constructed. Strictly 
speaking, this is the only form of imagination, the reproduc- 
tive form referring to the formation of memory images only. 
This power to construct images is directly dependent upon 
the power to reproduce them, and is constantly exercised in 
hearing or reading descriptions of all kinds. Its range of 
operation extends from the casual incidents told by a friend 
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to the most momentous events recorded in history, producing 
images not merely of the sense of sight but of all the senses. 
By it we may hear the guns of Waterloo, share the burdens 
of the pyramid builders, taste the wine of Belshazzar’s feast, 
and see the seven wonders of the world. 

But the imagination is not confined in its scope to scenes 
and events of the past. It may put the parts of past impres- 
sions together and build up images of what may or may not 
be realized in the future. So it is that the images formed 
have the widest possible range from the commonplace plans 
of every-day life to the wildest and most fantastic fancies. 
It is in the first-named form of the imagination that its uses 
are most apparent. It furnishes mental pictures which serve 
as models for the guidance of mechanics, of merchants, of 
farmers, in fact of every one who has to plan the work of his 
hands or organize the work of others. To it the scientist is 
indebted for the truths which he establishes and without it 
the inventor could not bring forth his useful work. By its 
aid bridges are built, railroads are made, and tunnels are 
bored. Guided by its plans factories are run, commerce is 
extended, and farms are carried on. 

Nor are the common uses of the imagination confined to 
the individual needs and duties of men. It is through the 
aid of the imagination that we are able to form clear ideals 
which may serve as a guide for orderly living, ideals of a 
home in which cleanliness and order may prevail, of a state 
in which forms of just government may be maintained, and 
of a society where the amenities of neighborly and business 
life may be observed. 

All of these uses of the imagination, and many more like 
them, are clearly seen to be of great importance. They are 
important because they are influential in furnishing the 
means of a successful and happy material existence. But a 
claim to the importance of the imagination as a mental power 
would be weak indeed if it stopped here; for we must admit 
that worldly success and enjoyment in life is of little worth 
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if there is nothing beyond it, or if it does not in any way 
support or induce some form of living higher than a mere 
material existence. 

It is plain to see that each lower stage of an orderly life 
must be a preparation for a subsequent stage in that life. 
From this we may reason that an orderly life upon a mate- 
rial plane is a preparation for an orderly life upon a higher 
plane. We may assume, therefore, that the imagination, 
which is such a power for good in the life of the body, must 
indirectly have an important influence in shaping the life of 
the spirit. But let us further pursue our analysis of mental 
operations to see if the imagination has not a direct, as well 
as an indirect, use in promoting the higher ends of life. 
First, as to the possible uses of what may be called the zs- 
thetic imagination. We know that clearly defined auditory 
images must have had existence in the minds of the great 
composers before they produced those masterpieces of music 
which have so stirred the feelings of men. The same is true 
of every one who improvises, although the song or piece of 
music may be only a rearrangement of memory images. In 
painting and sculpture the production or reproduction of 
images is even more strikingly evident. The painter and 
sculptor frequently do their work from unseen models which 
are quite as distinct as those that are seen. The mental 
images may or may not be combinations made from things 
actually seen, but they are in either case a creation. If be- 
hind the creation there is a great idea or purpose, the com- 
pleted work may serve to please the eye and move the hearts 
of beholders for generations. 

It will be observed that in the image-making process by 
the musician or artist there is first the dominating idea, sec- 
ondly the mental image, and lastly the outward symbol. The 
sequence of these processes is reversed on the part of those 
for whose benefit the work of art is made. To them the 
symbol is first apprehended, then the mental image, and 
lastly the idea or animating spirit of the work. In this I am 
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assuming that the work of art, be it music, painting, or 
sculpture, has a lofty idea behind the symbol, and that it is 
as necessary for the auditor or spectator to apprehend this 
idea as it is for the one who created the work. It is only so 
that the fine arts can be said to have an elevating influence. 
Without this power of the imagination which Ruskin calls, 
“imagination penetrative,” the power “to reach by intuition 
and intensity of gaze a more essential truth than is seen at 
the surface of things,’ without this power the effect is only 
pleasurable and sensuous and is as likely to deprave as it is 
to elevate. This is true in relation either to the creator of 
a work of art or to the interpreter of it. We need not won- 
der, then, at the sensuality of the artist who has no special 
message to convey in his art, nor at our own inability to grow 
through art so long as we mistake a mere sensuous enjoy- 
ment for ennobling emotions. 

In all the examples of imagination here given we see two 
quite distinct modes of operation, one called receptive or 
passive imagination, in which the images are formed from 
models furnished by speaker, writer, or artist, and the other 
called creative or active imagination, in which the images 
are in their origin or combination quite original. The most 
common example of the exercise of creative imagination is 
in the forming of ideals. This has been referred to in con- 
nection with what was said of the zsthetic imagination. The 
forming of ideals is most clearly apparent in what may be 
called the ethical imagination or that kind of imagination 
which has for its end the formation of ideals of conduct. 
The formation of such ideals is universal and constant. It 
begins in early childhood and ‘continues as long as the power 
to think continues. As soon as the child sees in the persons 
about him a quality of conduct which he does not possess, 
and which he would like to have, he has begun to form in 
his mind an ideal of conduct which he seeks to realize in 
speech or act. From this time forward he has two selves, 
the actual self which he really expresses in outward act or 
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speech and the ideal self which he desires and seeks to ex- 
press. The latter self is or should be the better self, and 
therefore the end or purpose of life is said to be self realiza- 
tion. In this process of self realization the formation of an 
ideal is not less important than the act of realization itself. 
Indeed, the formation of an ideal implies a desire to realize 
that ideal which is a powerful aid and incentive to the will. 
It_ may be said, therefore, that the part which the imagina- 
tion has in forming an ideal of life, both in general and in 
all of the many particulars is of inestimable importance. 
The boy, who, on the playground displays a high spirit of 
honor and self-control, and the statesman in the Senate, who 
wins the nation’s gratitude for his unselfish devotion to 
duty, differ greatly in the kind of effort exerted, but they 
are alike in this, that both are successful in the achievement 
of a realization of the better self. Neither could have 
achieved the success he did unless he had first become 
possessed of those ideals of life which were at once a stand- 
ard of achievement and an incentive to it. 

The way between these two extremes of life is very long, 
and yet in every step there are successes and failures of self 
realization on the part of every intelligent human being. 
But whether the efforts to realize the better self are success- 
ful or not in all this long way, the certainty of forming ideals 
in every part of the way is undoubted. Some appreciation 
of the extent and variety of these ideals may be had when it 
is realized that during the small part of one human life the 
ideals are many and various, and that the ideals of no two 
persons are the same. Moreover, a person may have at one 
and the same time several separate and quite distinct ideals. 
A youth, for example, may have a distinct image of his 
father’s honesty, of his brother's truthfulness, and of his 
cousin’s bravery, all of which he has adopted as ideals for 
himself. 

It will be seen from the various examples here given, that 
the ideals formed differ essentially in character in the various 
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stages of the child’s growth. At first the child does but 
little more than imitate the external acts of those with whom 
he comes in contact. So far as he approves of the acts he 
imitates and desires to incorporate them into his life, they 
become his ideals. During childhood and early youth the 
ideals continue to be more or less of an external kind, being 
selected images of past impressions. Later, the images which 
make up the ideals appear to be more rational in character, 
having in them qualities of certain virtues, such as honor, 
truthfulness, bravery, and the like. Undoubtedly many of 
these qualities are associated with loved companions and are 
chosen as ideals for personal reasons. But facts seem to 
show that in some instances the personal and merely imita- 
tive element of such ideals are by degrees eliminated, and 
that certain virtues are held as ideals independent of their 
original source. Moreover, in considering the formation of 
ideals the direct imaging of qualities of mind should not be 
ignored. This close and subtle relation of mind with mind is 
by no means strange to us. We all, some more than others, 
have strong impressions at times of the character of persons 
with whom we have but slight acquaintance, impressions that 
are frequently proved to be correct by added experience. 
We are compelled, therefore, to recognize the reliability of 
this mode of forming images of conduct. 

Of course, in admitting the practicability of direct trans- 
ference of mental qualities we are not to understand that 
such transference is accomplished in any exceptional or oc- 
cult way. It isa natural and orderly relation which minds 
sustain with each other and not a relation of mysterious pro- 
cesses known as hypnotism or telepathy. It should be under- 
stood, moreover, that the mind, in forming ideals of abstract 
virtues and in judging from them, is not acting in a creative 
way independent of sense impressions. Behind every gen- 
eral notion of honor, for example, there are many sense im- 
pressions of honorable deeds. These sense impressions are 
changed by the intellectual and rational powers in such a way 
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as to form judgments and emotions which go far to control 
our conduct. 

We have now considered the uses of the imagination upon 
the plane of an orderly material existence in the world and 
upon the esthetic and higher ethical planes. So far we have 
kept within the bounds of a natural life as distinguished from 
a spiritual life. Before ascertaining how, if at all, the imag- 
ination may act in the higher or spiritual life, it may be well 
to inquire what is meant by the terms natural and spiritual, 
as applied to human life. | 

In a previous paper I have defined these terms as 
follows : — 

By a natural moral life is meant a life consisting of outwardly good 
acts which are essentially selfish or worldly and which are liable to cease 
or be changed as soon as the occasion of performing the good deeds 
ceases. A spiritual moral life is one in which the outward deeds are, 
perhaps, not unlike the deeds of a merely moral man but which are per- 


manent because they rest upon the foundation of an unselfish love. 
(New-CHuRCH REVIEW, Vol. IX., p. 324.) 


And further :— 


By spiritual: mindedness is not meant a theological quality of mind, 
merely, or a mind stored with certain moral or spiritual truths, but a 
quality of mind whose chief interest and centre of effort are outside of 
self and whose strength lies in the close union of an unselfish love of 
others with a reverent and abiding faith in God. (/did.) 


It will be seen that the essential difference between these 
two forms of life lies in the controlling motive, the love or 
animus of the spiritual life having in it a religious element 
which is wanting in the merely natural life. To ascertain, 
therefore, how far the imagination may promote or affect the 
spiritual life, we have to ask how far the motives to action 
are affected by it. We have seen how ideals of conduct may 
be formed by the imagination and how widely different they 
are in character—from those of merely external acts to 
those which have in them some ethical quality. If ideals of 
conduct can be formed in which a motive of one kind is an 
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essential feature, it is reasonable to suppose that there may be 
formed ideals of conduct of which another and quite differ- 
ent motive is an essential feature. If, for example, a youth 
is able to form ideals of truthfulness which has for its motive 
a good reputation, it follows that he may form ideals of truth- 
fulness which is prompted by the higher motives of genuine 
love for others. He may even go so far as to see and so like 
a life which is prompted by love to God that such a life so 
lived and so prompted may be made his ideals. That is, it is 
within the power of the imagination to form enduring spiri- 
tual ideals as well as those of a material or ethical kind. 

Professor Griggs, in his work upon “ Moral Education,” 
refers to this function of the imagination as, “a kind of con- 
tagion of the ideal that passes from soul to soul even when 
the ideal is far beyond us.” (p. 205.) 

Froebel expresses the same thought when he says that the 
essence of the ideal life rather than its form should serve as 
a model. He even goes so far as to say that, “ External 
manifestations of perfection as examples, instead of elevating 
mankind checks, nay, represses its development.’ (The 
Education of Man. Translated by Hailmann, p. 12.) 

We can all bear witness to this imaging of the life of the 
spirit in ourselves as we have been permitted to share the 
states of heavenly minded friends. We have learned to love 
and desire the qualities of heart and mind that bless their 
lives, and the ideals that we have thus formed for ourselves 
have served both for inspiration and for protection. 

But our higher ideals of life do not all have their origin 
directly from personal contact with others. They are occa- 
sioned by all forms of art and literature, in which the inner 
life of great minds has been expressed, and to which lesser 
but worthy minds turn for guidance. Reference has been 
made to Ruskin’s recognition of this power of “imagination 
penetrative ” in some features of the study of art and litera- 
ture. Of its higher aspects in these subjects, Ruskin says :— 
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Every great conception of poet or painter is held and treated by this 
faculty. Every character that is so much as touched by men like Aés- 
chylus, Homer, Dante, or Shakespeare, is by them held by the heart; 
and every circumstance or sentence of their being, speaking, or seeming, 
is seized by process from within, and is referred to that inner secret 
spring of which the hold is never lost for an instant; so that every sen- 
tence as it has been thought out from the heart, opens us a way down 
to the heart, leads us to the centre, and then leaves us to gather what 
more we may; it is the open sesame of a huge, obscure, endless cave, 
with inexhaustible treasures of pure gold scattered in it: the wandering 
about and gathering the pieces may be left to any of us, all can accom- 
plish that; but the first opening of that invisible door in the rock is of 
the imagination only. (Modern Painters, New York, Vol. II., p. 359.) 


That we cannot see all of this inner image of true litera- 
ture and art is to be expected. That not all of us can see 
any of it is equally sure. Emerson says, “That only we can 
see which we are and make.” In other words, we get out of 
these great works, as we do out of our experiences in life, 
what we put into them. It matters not so much what form 
of creative art is made the basis of our imaging, so long as 
the truth which embodies some heavenly good is in it, and 
so long as we are ready to perceive it. It may be one of 
Beethoven's symphonies, with its sweet and inspiring har- 
monies, or Handel’s oratorio of the Messiah, with its clear 
vision of temptation and victory. It may be Botticelli’s 
Tobias bringing to us an abiding picture of the certainty of 
Divine Providence, or Raphael's Sistine Madonna revealing 
the radiant vision of sanctified motherhood. It may be a 
poem of Wordsworth showing the charms of innocent child- 
hood, or Dante’s Divine Comedy setting before us the un- 
erring effects of human conduct. The images which help to 
form our ideals may come from the record of some sanctified 
life like that of Thomas Arnold, as told by Dean Stanley, 
or like that of Phillips Brooks, as told by Professor Allen. 

Beautiful and ennobling as these sources of our ideals may 
be, we are compelled to admit that they have the weakness 
and fallibility of all human agencies and that therefore they 
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are not entirely trustworthy as guides. They are trustworthy 
only so far as they are sanctioned by divine standards of con- 
duct and motives. Many people doubtless find it necessary 
to form their ideals wholly from human standards — some of 
them, it may be, from standards that could not be regarded 
as high. Yet there are some to whom these sources of ideals 
are not satisfactory. These persons ask themselves seriously 
the question whether there can be any infallible safe guide 
to the imagination, whether it may wisely soar at will in the 
realm of art, literature, and religion, selecting here and there 
what is most pleasing, or whether it may anywhere find a law 
of selection which will serve as a check or guide to its opera- 
tion. They see that the animating principle underlying the 
imaginative plays of childhood is a preparation for life and 
not mere enjoyment, and they reason from this that there 
must be some uses of the higher imagination which they have 
not yet seen, and that the higher as well as the lower imag- 
ination is based on some infallible law. 

For the purpose of meeting in some degree these ques- 
tions which in one form or another come to every regener- 
ating person, let us review in a concrete way some of the 
processes of imagination already described. 

In forming an ideal, as, for example, an ideal of justice, 
the child observes in others simple acts of justice like return- 
ing promptly what is borrowed, or paying a debt, or making 
a decision as to which of two courses is right. These acts 
of justice become to the child a sort of standard or ideal for 
a fair judgment of the actions of others and also for the 
guidance of his own actions. So far, the imagination is of an 
external kind. That is, the ideals formed are mainly from 
the senses. But soon his reflective powers become active 
and he reasons about the actions which he sees. Why ought 
this to be done? By what right can that claim be made? 
Why should he put himself out to doa favor? In asking and 
answering such questions as these the youth comes to a real- 
izing sense of the need of an ideal of justice. It may be at 
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first simply a matter of fair play for the sake of reputation, 
and it may grow by degrees until he sees the good to all con- 
cerned in fair dealing and comes to desire a standard of con- 
duct higher than he has had before— an ideal which has 
within it more of the spirit of justice than the ideal of his 
childhood had. Again he seeks from persons and from lit- 
erature and art, standards of justice with more penetration 
than before and with a greater exercise of judgment, even 
going so far as to choose those standards of just living which 
are prompted by a genuine love of the neighbor. The inner 
spirit referred to above is now made a part of the ideal which 
he seeks to form from all available sources and which he is 
glad to realize in his life. 

It would thus seem that there are two kinds of imagination 
in which the features of the ideals formed are essentially dif- 
ferent — one formed by the senses and external part of the 
mind and the other formed by the reason and higher emo- 
tions. Both kinds of imagination have for their object the 
formation of ideals, and both kinds are exercised in response 
to some apparent need in a progressive, orderly life. The 
ideals of all kinds of imagination, zsthetic, ethical, and spiri- 
tual, are formed by means of symbolism, the symbols em- 
ployed in a progressive life being from a superior source ; 
that is, the child finds the symbols for his imaginative play 
in the occupations of his elders, and in the same way the work 
of art, the acts of conduct, and the elevated spirit or motive 
all serve as symbols on a plane above the plane of the one 
who imagines. Moreover, the formation of the image from 
the symbol in all these kinds of imagination is according to 
a law of resemblance or causation. What more reasonable 
conclusion could be reached from all these facts than that 
this law of causation is universal and that it exists in the 
created world, in the mind of man, and in the Divine Word ? 
And what more reasonable way could the Lord take in reach- 
ing those who seek to know the ideals of regenerate life, 
than through His Word in which the relationship between 
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the outer world of nature and the inner world of mind is so, 
revealed that the perception of a natural symbol will carry 
with it a perception of its inner image and so help to the 
formation of true spiritual ideals ? 

Such a relationship and symbolism is dimly seen in the 
stories of ancient mythology which tell us of a time when a 
simple and childlike people lived very close to the heart of 
nature — so close that they could read in the objects about 
them the record of their relation to God and to one another. 
To them the outer symbols and the inner image were not 
separated, and what are to us but myths and fables were to 
them the transcription of their inner thoughts and feelings. 
Of these primitive people Professor Griggs says : — 

The expression and interpretation of their lives in the simple art of 
mythology was naturally true and vital in content and form alike. Their 
senses were keen and true, the basal elements of human nature were 
powerful in them. They thought, as all poets do, in concrete images, 


not arbitrary symbols, and thus, relating what they saw and heard, their 
phrase flamed with material metaphor. (Moral Education, p. 237.) 


The loss of man’s innocence and the complexity of modern 
life have separated the outer observing and inner imaging 
powers of the mind, but they have not changed the law of 
their close relationship. This close relationship has been the 
theme of writers in all time. Most of them have employed 
the parallelism of nature and human life, either as a conven- 
ient means of illustration or as an effective or attractive 
ornament. Some of them have gone deeper in their compar- 
isons, recognizing in the relationship of matter and mind a 
fixed principle of fitting analogy. Thus Comenius, in his 
principle of syncretism, would use the symbolism of nature 
as a support of his theories of education. Thus, too, Bacon, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Emerson, each in his way exemplifies 
the importance of the principle of parallelism; while some 
of the poets have woven into their verse the loftiest senti- 
ments of symbolism. Mrs. Browning, in Aurora Leigh, thus 
plainly tells how close the seen and unseen worlds are : — 
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Every natural flower which grows on earth 
Implies a flower upon the spiritual side, 
Substantial, archetypal, all aglow 

With blossoming causes. 


Froebel, in building up his system of the kindergarten, 
makes very prominent the principle of “inner connection” 
between the subjective and objective sides of life. “All 
natural phenomena,” he says, “are signs of spiritual truth 
to which they give expression ; thus they may be called sym- 
bols. . . . The material world is a symbol of the spiritual 
world, and it is in this sense that education needs to use it, 
especially in leading the child to the ultimate cause of all 
things — God.” 

There may be others who have, in one form or another, rec- 
ognized the close relation of natural and spiritual things, but 
none of them have given such a close, logical, and consistent 
explanation of this relation as Swedenborg, of whom Emer- 
son said, “ All that is wonderful in Swedenborg is not his 
invention, but his extraordinary perception ; that he was ne- 
cessitated so to see.” 

In one of his books, “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 52, 
Swedenborg says : — 

All things in general and in particular which exist in the created uni- 
verse have such a correspondence with all things of man in general and 
in particular, that it may be said that man also is a kind of universe. 
There is a correspondence of his affections, and thence of his thoughts, 
with all things of the animal kingdom; of his will, and thence of his 
understanding, with all things of the vegetable kingdom; and of his ulti- 
mate life, with all things of the mineral kingdom. 


The limits of the present paper will not permit a full 
analysis of this system of correspondence. It must suffice 
to refer in closing to a few of the results of the system which 
have a bearing upon the use of the Bible as a source of imag- 
ination. First, as to its use compared with the use of liter- 
ature and art. We have seen that the inner life of literature 
and art is perceived by the interior imagination and made a 
part of the ideals of men. But the spiritual quality of the 
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ideals thus formed is poor and weak in comparison with the 
quality of the ideals formed from the Word. The most 
apparent difference, however, between the best of human 
productions and the Bible lies in their adaptiveness to the 
capacity and states of men. The message of a man to his 
fellowmen is finite in its meaning and application. The 
message of God to men is infinite in meaning and applica- 
tion. That is, it is adapted to all states of men, from the 
state of the prodigal son wasting his substance in riotous 
living to the state of the Lord’s most loved disciple. It 
expands with the expansion of the human soul, its meaning 
ever advancing with the desires and capacity of men to form 
and apply their highest ideals of life. 

So much for the quality of the two sources of imagination. 
The same resemblances and differences appear in the form 
or way in which the two classes of writings appear to men. 
In the best poetry and prose, and in some subjects of art, 
there is a kind of symbolism which expresses in external 
form certain emotions or principles of life. By experience 
we know that moral lessons told indirectly by parables are 
frequently much more clear and effective than when they 
are given by direct statements ; while the process of learn- 
ing by the former method is far more enjoyable. Emerson 
says, in speaking of symbolic language: “A symbol always 
stimulates the intellect; therefore is poetry ever the best 
reading. The very design of imagination is to domesticate 
us in another, in a celestial nature.” 

In this last sentence Emerson hints at what may be re- 
garded as the real reason for the imagery of the Bible. By 
means of it we are domesticated or made to feel at home with 
thoughts and feelings of a different kind from those to which 
we are most accustomed. From the natural to the spiritual 
planes of our being there is a wide gulf, which is not easily 
passed over. The message from God to men given in His 
Word has in it the corresponding planes by which this may 
be done. There is the outer symbol which is apprehended 
by our natural faculties, and there is the corresponding inner 
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image apprehended by our spiritual faculties. Thus it is that 
when we read of any natural object or event in the Bible, our 
thoughts may ascend to its spiritual counterpart for the re- 
freshment and guidance of our inner life. Were this great 
provision not made, the Bible would sink to the level of 
human literature and cease to be divine. And even in its 
present form its higher function may be wholly lost. As it 
is true that we must bring to a play of Shakespeare, or any 
other classic work, a mind already prepared to meet the needs 
of a high intellectual interpretation, so must we bring to the 
Bible a mind ready for the interpretation which is required 
for the needs of the spirit. Thus it is that an exposition of 
the meaning of Bible texts is not necessarily spiritual, even 
when a high ethical lesson is evolved. We may, for example, 
analyze the parable of the good Samaritan and get from it a 
lesson which is only natural, such as the duty to be kind to 
the poor and unfortunate. Many of the expositions of Scrip- 
tures which we hear are of this order. So far as any good 
to ourselves is concerned, a text from any good work of lit- 
erature would do as well, such, for example, as the “ Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius” or the “Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine.’’ And what is true of the merely natural use of the 
Bible is true of the use of correspondences; there is a use 
of correspondences which is external, intellectual, and natu- 
ral only. Such a use of them is worse than useless, because 
it is repelling not only against correspondences but against 
the Bible itself. While such an exposition or interpretation 
may stimulate thought on the natural plane, it is likely to 
dull both thought and feeling on the spiritual plane. There 
is sometimes inspiration from a united study of the Bible by 
kindred souls, but the conditions most favorable for such 
study, in which the spirit is moved to the formation of the 
highest ideals, is likely to be in the quiet of the “inner 
chamber,” perhaps with closed door. Then, if ever, may we 
know ourselves as we really are, and gird ourselves_with 
renewed strength for the battle of life. e, 
Joun T. PRINCE. 
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ALBERT MASON.* 


THE memory of the life of a noble man who has passed on 
to the higher world is precious. The consideration of the 
characteristics of such a man serves to make them more 
easily attainable by those who still remain on earth. To 
express in words an adequate estimate of such a life as was 
that of Judge Mason is no easy task. To do justice to such 
a subject in a short space of time is impossible. To attempt 
to portray the special attainments of such a man in his chosen 
profession, and in his high office of Judge and Chief Justice, 
would be inappropriate in this connection. At a gathering 
of the church which he so loved, and with which he was so 
prominently identified, it is more fitting that we give our 
attention principally to the religious side of his nature, which 
in him was so markedly developed, and which gave color to 
all that he said and did and was. In the not far distant fu- 
ture, those who knew and loved him may hope that a suita- 
ble memoir of his life will be prepared containing parts, if 
not the whole, of the many essays he has written and the 
addresses he has given on religious, legal, secular, and social 
subjects, together with the address delivered at his funeral, 
and the resolutions adopted by the various bar associations 
and other organizations with which he was connected. Since 
his decease it has been my privilege to read and re-read all 
of his addresses and essays, of which copies are preserved, 
from the time of his speech at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, at 
the flag raising at the Camp of the 4th Wisconsin Cavalry, 
on Jan. 27, 1864, to his last published essay in the New- 
CuurcH REVIEW, in 1904. Written with judicial carefulness 
and with deep spiritual insight, these essays and addresses 
constitute a most valuable and helpful contribution towards 


* Read to Massachusetts Association, April 19, 1905. 
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the spiritual upbuilding of character and the improvement of 
outward social conditions and relationships. These his own 
words, coming from his own experience, and springing from 
his own heart-belief, are himself, and furnish us with the best 
and most accurate estimate of his true character. 

A tall, dignified man, of modest mien, with large, lustrous 
blue eyes, expressive of the intelligence and kindliness within, 
stands forth before our mental vision. 

Albert Mason, son of Albert T. and Arlina (Orcutt) Mason, 
was born in what was then Middleborough, now North Lake- 
ville, on Nov. 7, 1836. An elder sister has kindly furnished 
some data of his early life, a part of which we may appropri- 
ately consider at this time. With a frankness characteristic 
of the family, she said that Albert's youthful life was un- 
eventful. He was always what would be called a good boy, 
fond of play and of his studies. His honesty and sincerity 
of purpose were always manifest. His father was a tack- 
maker and owned a small factory in his native town; the 

son, Albert, attended the district schools, and as soon as he 
"was large enough, during his school vacations he tended the 
tack machines for his father. Later, he went to Pierce Acad- 
emy, in Middleborough, which in those days had quite a rep- 
utation as an educational institution. . Here he remained 
three years. After he left the Academy it was his desire to 
attend college, and he discussed the matter with his father. 
The father, conscientious and just as was the son, having 
other children and possessed of limited means, thought it 
was not wise for him to attempt a college education, and, 
deferring to his father’s decision, he abandoned the hope of 
his youth. In several of his later addresses and essays he 
alludes indirectly to this deprivation, which no doubt was 
more deeply impressed upon himself than upon others of his 
associates, for it frequently happens that those who have not 
had the advantages of a collegiate training place a higher 
estimate upon its value than those fortunate enough to secure 
it. In responding for the Court to the resolutions offered at 
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the death of Judge Blodgett, he significantly said of his late 
associate: ‘‘ He never had occasion, as many another has had, 
to make continuous struggles in overcoming defects in early 
preparation for the later work undertaken.” Declamation 
was in those days regarded as a necessary part of the school 
program in Pierce Academy, and Albert Mason, naturally 
diffident, and shrinking from any public exhibition of him- 
self, nevertheless forced himself to do what he considered his 
duty, and spoke his piece. He told his sister afterwards, at 
the time of one declamation that he lost his voice, but that 
he was bound to go through with the piece if he had to speak 
in a whisper. Indirectly his family learned of the success 
that crowned his persevering efforts, for later on his younger 
brother, troubled by the same physical diffidence, and in con- 
sequence thereof, applied to Professor Jenks, the head of the 
Academy, to be excused from declaiming, but the brother 
was met with the response: “ Albert, at first, was just as 
diffident as you are, and later on he became one of the best 
speakers in the school.” It is, perhaps, needless to add that 
the brother was not excused. 

His interest in religious things began early in life, for at 
about the age of fifteen he united with the Central Baptist 
Church in Middleborough. Going to Plymouth in the early 
part of the year 1853, to learn the business of making stocks 
and ties, he transferred his membership to the First Baptist 
Church of that town, where he became a teacher in the 
Sunday-school. He kept on with his general studies and 
that of the law while engaged in the above business, and I 
believe that he remained in it until he was admitted to the 
Bar, in 1860. Sometime during or about the year 1857 he 
became acquainted with Dr. James L. Hunt, who was then 
a practising physician in Plymouth. Dr. Hunt, William N. 
Harlow, Samuel Dunham, and Miss Jackson, afterwards Mrs. 
Lowe, became much interested, about this time, in Sweden- 
borg’s writings. Dr. Hunt was the first person, I believe, to 
speak of them to Judge Mason. 
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The teachings of the three essentials of the New-Church 
faith —the supreme and sole divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the plenary inspiration and divinity of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the life of Use, or charity, at once enlisted 
his interest. As one of that little coterie of readers said, 
“ Albert Mason drank in the doctrines of the New Church 
as a thirsty land drinks in water.” 

In those days the different denominations of Christians 
were not as tolerant of religious differences of opinion as 
they are in these modern days, and severe, but doubtless sin- 
cere arraignment in the public press was made of the “new 
and dangerous” doctrines. Opposition, and even condemna- 
tion, did not, however, deter Albert Mason and his associates 
from entertaining their own conceptions of religious duty. 
“ Albert was very determined when he made up his mind,” 
his sister says ; and his religious experiences afforded no ex- 
ception to the rule, though he was always broadly charitable 
towards those holding a faith differing from his own. Dur- 
ing the most, if not the whole, of the time of his residence 
in Plymouth, after his acquaintance with the New-Church 
teachings, public worship on Sundays, and the quarterly ad- 
ministration of the Holy Supper, were regularly maintained 
in some one of the private houses of these early adherents 
to the faith. They each and all, as I am informed, instituted 
family worship, and daily read from the Divine Word, and 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer. The sister whom I have before 
quoted, while not nominally, at least, a member of the New 
Church, said spontaneously and with deep feeling, that “she 
never heard the Lord’s Prayer uttered more reverentially 
than by Albert — she never knew that there was so much in 
that prayer until she heard Albert repeat it.’’ The religious 
excitement aroused by the new teachings in the old shire 
town speedily quieted down. Prejudices gave way to toler- 
ance, if not to appreciation, and later on Judge Mason occu- 
pied the highest civil offices in the gift of the town, with the 
entire confidence and respect of the community. In 1862, 
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he entered the Union Army as 2d lieutenant, and returned 
at the close of the war with the rank of captain and assistant 
quartermaster. His address upon a flag raising in Baton 
Rouge, on Jan. 27, 1864, at the Camp of the 4th Wisconsin 
Cavalry, is more fervid in style than his later writings, but 
well merits the newspaper comments of the day as being elo- 
quent. This address he modestly entitles, “ Remarks at a 
Flag Raising at Camp of 4th Wisconsin Cavalry,” and above 
the title is a shield and a flag in red and blue ink, carefully 
drawn, evidently by his own hand. His acts and his words 
evince his love of country, which to him stood for one of the 
highest objects of neighborly love. After he returned from 
the war he served his State with great credit, as a legislator 
and also as a Civil-Service and Harbor Commissioner, and 
later as Judge and Chief Justice, ranking with the leading 
public servants in the performance of a civilian’s duty to his 
country. 

From the time that he came to Brookline to there make 
his home, in July, 1874, my intimate friendship with him 
began. Heat once became a prominent member of the New- 
Church Society in that place, of which I was then the Pas- 
tor, and later on was the Chairman of its Church Committee. 
In the general community his single-hearted and carefully 
weighed opinions attracted attention, and he won friends 
from all walks of life and from all shades of religious belief, 
and even from those of agnostic tendencies. 

In December, 1874, he was appointed Harbor Commis- 
sioner, and later on became the Chairman of the Board. In 
February, 1882, he was elevated to the Superior Court bench, 
and in September, 1890, became its Chief Justice. 

However much the love and esteem of this long friendship 
may disqualify one from coolly estimating his actual worth, 
it can be said that in no sense has such intimacy detracted 
from the respect with which his memory is held, but has in- 
creased the same. Since his decease, correspondence and 
personal conferences with his associates on the bench, who 
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knew him more intimately in his work than any one else, 
reveal a warmth of affection and depth of respect that are 
most impressive. I am permitted to refer to the resolutions 
passed by his judicial associates on the occasion of his death, 
which have as yet never appeared in the public press, and in 
view of their accurate delineation of his character, and of 
their carefully selected language, I here quote in full : — 


At a meeting of the Justices of the Superior Court, held in Boston on 
the eighteenth day of February, 1905, the following minute was by vote 
ordered to be placed upon their records. 


HENRY N. SHELDON, 
Secretary of the Justices. 


The associates of the late Chief Justice Mason, at their first conve- 
nient opportunity since his death, which occurred on the second day of 
January last, desire to place upon their records here this brief expression 
of their personal esteem and affection for him, and a sense of the loss 
which they feel by his death. Besides what has been or may be said 
elsewhere concerning the ability of the late Chief Justice as a just, up- 
right, and useful judge, and as a patriotic and estimable citizen, we here 
especially remember and refer to him for the many lovable personal 
qualities of mind and heart which endeared him to us—for his kind- 
ness, gentleness, uniform courtesy; his natural and gracious dignity, un- 
affected simplicity, sincerity, purity of thought and speech ; his absolute 
truthfulness ; his perfect freedom from envy or jealousy — always find- 
ing pleasure in the good fortune and happiness of others; his constancy 
in his friendships ; his loyalty to his convictions, yet so respectful and 
tolerant of the honest opinions of others. We remember his constant 
thoughtfulness for our comfort and welfare, as well as his care for the 
due performance of our duties, and for his ever-ready advice and assist- 
ance therein. In fine, we remember him for an inspiring example of a 
patient, useful, honorable, beneficent, and successful life, the cherished 
memory of which, while we grieve for its termination here, will remain 
with us as an inspiration to efforts for similar lives of honor and useful- 
ness, and the faithful discharge of the important duties with which we 
also are intrusted. 


The sister’s judgment that “ Albert was a faithful son, a 
kind brother, a good husband and father,” supplemented by 
the further expressive sentence, “ Albert lived out his relig- 
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ion,’ is borne out and confirmed by his trained associates 
on the bench, who, from cultivation of the judicial function, 
have learned to shun the extreme language of eulogy. “He 
was one of the most sincere and conscientious men that I 
ever knew,” says one of his late associates. “ He was singu- 
larly just and sincere,” says another of these associates. One 
of his former associates on the bench most intimately ac- 
quainted with him said of him that, “ He would have made 
a good minister. He did the most of any man I ever knew 
to overcome the bad in himself.” “He practised self-denial 
so long and faithfully, that it did not seem to be a hardship 
to him.” “He had the most of real, genuine religion of any 
man I ever knew.” “He was fond of good stories, though 
he rarely told one himself.”” Another of his judicial asso- 
ciates writes: “I loved him as a brother, and I feel his loss 
more and more. He was one of the best judges the Com- 
monwealth ever had. He was fair-minded, just, and able — 
unselfish, and untiringly devoted to his work.” Says another: 
“ Not so profound a lawyer as some, not so widely read in 
general literature as some, he was a good lawyer, and one of 
the best, if not the best Chief Justice that the State has ever 
had. Mason was what might justly be termed a wise man.” 
This judicial friend continued, “ Mason once gave me some 
of his religious books to read. I took them home and read 
them ; finally I brought them back to him and said, ‘ Mason, 
I do not see how a man like you can believe these things.’ 
His reply was, ‘I do not see how a man like you can disbe- 
lieve them.’” I have learned from others of his associates 
that he frequently slipped into the grip of some justice who 
was going on a vacation a tract, magazine, or-review contain- 
ing an article treating of some subject from a New-Church 
standpoint, that he thought might be interesting and helpful. 
“The New-Church faith,” says another of his associates, 
“‘was not understood by most of his colleagues, but they all 
recognized how much it was to him, and respected it and 
him.” 
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With the trials of a distressing physical malady upon him, 
he bravely faced disease and faithfully performed his work 
to the last. His patience in the midst of a disease that espe- 
cially affected his nerves was remarkable, and evidenced his 
great self-control. At the time of his last holding Court in 
East Cambridge, he said to one of his judicial friends, “I do 
not know whether the lawyers are getting worse or more irri- 
tating, or whether I am getting less able to bear the things 
in Court that I am called upon to bear.” “ A few days after,” 
the friend continues, “ Mason met me and said, ‘I have con- 
cluded that the trouble was due to my physical condition.’” 
And then this same friend added, “ I have never seen Mason 
in anger in all my experience with him, but I have seen him 
when he was righteously indignant. And there was occasion 
for it.” 

Albert Mason was very orderly and methodical. He 
spared no pains himself in doing a thorough piece of work, 
and he disliked exceedingly to see any neglect of duty on 
the part of others. He was especially grieved to see mem- 
bers of the legal profession, capable of better things by 
natural ability and training, lend their energies to doubtful 
or speculative causes. Singularly accurate and truthful 
himself, and frank with all, he was human, and failed at 
times in maintaining his ideal. But these errors, rarely seen 
by others, when he did see them were corrected, and the 
good that he did he attributed not to himself, but to its 
Divine Source. Our meditations upon his life in its relig- 
ious aspects will not\.\be permanently beneficial to us, nor 
pleasing to him if he were present in the flesh, unless they 
transcend all mere personal adulation, and are founded upon 
the use that he was enabled to do from the Lord his God. 

Daniel Webster is reported as saying at the death of 
Jeremiah Mason, “ Without religion no man is great.” The 
affirmative correlative of this proposition should be equally 
true, “With religion every man is great.” Religion is 
many sided. Much is taken for religion which resembles it, 
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or only partially reflects it. Many men embody a certain 
phase of religion, or a kind of enthusiasm, and are great or 
effective as to part of their nature, but weak as to the rest. 
They make hobbies of some theory, or become enthusiasts 
from embracing some one principle originally beneficial, and 
so themselves become one-sided and sentimental. Such 
phases of religious life bring true religion into disrepute 
among hard-headed men of the world. For instance, one 
may devote all his energies to philanthropy, and fail to 
consult his reason; such misdirected efforts fail of their 
purpose and result in disappointment. On the other hand, 
a genuine religious faith, founded upon judgment and rea- 
son, moulds the entire life into the image of the Maker, 
making it a partaker of the divine greatness. 

Albert Mason was a remarkable man, not by virtue of 
great learning, or of any single great achievement, or any 
special brilliancy of wit or intellect, but because his faith 
and life, his intellect, and his affections, were blended to- 
gether into a harmonious whole. His religious faith, founded 
upon the Divine Word, was not contrary to the common ex- 
perience and knowledge of men, but was in thorough accord 
with such knowledge and experience and developed by them. 
His affections were united with an intelligent comprehen- 
sion, and so we have in him a crystalline unit of a wise and 
widely useful and inspiring life. ‘“ He made the most of his 
opportunities,’ as one of his associates well said. He not 
only turned to the best account his natural advantages, but 
he strove also to let the light from above this world shine 
into him and through him and into his very work, so that he 
might see it in the light of a higher justice than man’s. In 
him intellect and affection were well balanced. His nature 
was well rounded. From his endeavor to live and think 
and see in the higher light, while not neglecting, but giving 
at the same time due regard to the knowledge gathered 
from without, he gained a wisdom, a capacity to see and 
conform to the laws of justice, a sincerity, a symmetry, a 
transparency of character rarely attained. 
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His own words could most profitably be quoted at length 
from essays before the Brookline Thursday Club, and from 
addresses and memorials on secular and religious occasions, 
which display the peculiar bent of his mind, but time will 
not now permit, nor would it be just to other speakers who 
are to follow me. Suffice it to say that it seems to me that 
the one prevailing thought that especially characterizes all 
his utterances, whether in some social function or in the 
weightier consideration of a professional or theological topic, 
is use; or, as one of his associates tersely, and yet compre- 
hensively states it, “ The one dominant and controlling idea 
in the life of Albert Mason was the performance of duty.” 

The following are some of the subjects treated of by him 
and they reveal the character of his mind: “The Lawyer’s 
Use,” “Fidelity in Uses,” “ Dignity,” “Knowledge of 
Worth,” “Order in Charity,” “Wealth and Progress,” 
“ Patience in Social Reform,” “The Ministry from the Lay- 
man’s Point of View,” “The Use of Clubs,” “The New- 
Church Organization and its Relation to the Religious 
World,” “The Divine Law of Use and its Application to 
Industrial Problems.’’ These and many other essays and 
addresses, though many of them may not so formally sug- 
gest the thought, are almost sure to embody the idea of use 
or duty in some form. He delicately and felicitously em- 
ploys it in his address at a dinner given in honor of Chief 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, as he was about to leave 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts for the Supreme Court 
of the United States, when he spoke about “ the untiring 
industry ” of the guest of the evening, as “one of his lead- 
ing characteristics,’ and continuing he said : — 

We know no man well until we know him in his calling, for one’s 
vocation is much more than the instrument by which he secures the 
means of support for himself and those dependent upon him. In it he 
makes the most complete manifestation of the true quality of his life 
which he can make in this world. 


In discussing the “ New-Church Organization and its Re- 
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lations to the Religious World,” which address, significantly, 
as it now appears, was delivered on Patriot’s Day, just one 
year ago in this place and before this Association, he states 
many cogent reasons for our existence, which statements 
have been gratefully received, and their helpfulness openly 
acknowledged by both the laymen and the clergy of our 
faith. He here characteristically says : — 


If charity (using the word in its broad and apostolic sense as the 
equivalent of practical love or use) is to come into its true place in the 
earthly life, and thereby prepare men to enter into its delights in 
heaven, it cannot be through any of the asides of life, but must be 
brought into the character by habitual conduct, where the primary 
activities of life are, in the daily routine of business, work, or calling. 
The New Church would justify its separate organization if thereby it 
could preserve to the world and imbue its own members effectively with 
the doctrine that, “ Charity itself is to act justly and faithfully in the 
office, business, and work in which any one is and with whomsoever he 
has intercourse.” 


Humility, intelligence, and love are manifest in these his 
closing words in the above-mentioned essay : — 


Profoundly impressed that separate organization is a necessity for 
the faithful discharge of its trust, and content to be one of the little ones 
in the Lord’s kingdom on earth until in His infinite wisdom it can be 
more, the New Church in its specific organization goes forward in no 
spirit of rivalry with any branch of the first Christian church, but, 
mindful of its obligation to make its special contribution to the upbuild- 
ing of character in the universal church, it humbly seeks to be true to 
its own mission. 


A relative suggested, when he became so feeble from the 
disease that wasted his body, that he should go to California 
for his health, and that the winter was the best time to de- 
rive the most benefit from the journey. His reply was: 
“The bulk of my work comes in the winter. I would not 
ask anything better than to do my work ; I enjoy it so much.” 
The thought of use had become so habitual, and was so 
firmly rooted in his life, that his last audible utterances on 
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earth were that his vacation was ended, that his associates 
, had kindly given him all the time that they could spare, and 
that he must get up and go to his work. 

Reverently may we say : “ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord from henceforth ; Yea, saith the spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 


WARREN GODDARD. 
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SWEDENBORG AND PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG was one of the most extraordinary 
men that ever lived. A contemporary of Newton, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Goethe, and Thomas Jefferson, his life spanned the 
transition from the Middle Ages to modern times. It was 
no accident that these men were his contemporaries. Eight- 
eenth-century life was a seething mass of revolutionary im- 
pulses and ideas. In philosophy, in science, in politics, and 
in religion, the human mind was busy forging new concep- 
tions and reforming the forces of civilization. It was a 
period of reform, and Swedenborg was a prince of reformers. 

It is commonplace to speak of Swedenborg’s scientific 
attainments and specify his scientific achievements, but his 
scientific achievements do not properly fix his historical posi- 
tion, nor present that aspect which has most impressed the 
public mind. ‘“ Swedenborg the Seer,’ “Swedenborg the 
Mystic,” are the terms which best express the popular idea. 
In general literature and popular thought, in spite of his very 
simple, open, orderly life, and his matter-of-fact temperament, 
an air of mystery enshrouds the man and increasingly per- 
vades his reputation. This seems to grow entirely out of his 
claim to have open intercourse with the spiritual world. His 
doctrines are preeminently the conclusions of common sense, 
his language is the most deliberate prose; yet penetrating, 
as he does, the deeper realities of man and of nature, he does, 
indeed, bring us in marvellously many and various directions 
into the presence of mysterious realms. At such points he 
is truly inexplicable, but that does not account for his mys- 
tical reputation ; still less does it account for the unparalleled 
variety and divergence of opinion respecting him. The course 
of this opinion is one of the most curious and instructive 
passages in history. 
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Men in all ages have made claims and had experiences 
more or less resembling his, but the extraordinary thing 
about Swedenborg is his intellectual and moral greatness and 
his all-round competence in these experiences. No doubt he 
was preeminent as a seer, but he was also not only a scholar, 
a scientist, and a philosopher, but a man of varied practical 
skill. He was an accomplished gentleman, a high official, 
and an important factor in the industrial, commercial, and 
political life of his country. That this highly educated man, 
with a wide knowledge of the world and of history, occupy- 
ing an honorable position in social and official life, should 
make these claims, and spend the best part of his mature 
age in systematic and constant labor to give the history and 
the fruits of his other-world experiences, is a matter for more 
than ordinary consideration. 

It is not surprising that prejudice should have defeated 
any serious treatment of Swedenborg by the professional 
classes, and that to this day we have no competent critical 
examination of his claims or his works. He has had ex- 
travagant eulogists and reckless defamers. Between these 
extremes we have much sensible comment and much just 
appreciation, but in either case it is fragmentary and not 
adequately supported. The mass of crude and conflicting 
opinion about the character of the man and his doctrines is 
curiously large. 

History presents no parallel to this case. Men have been 
misconceived and misjudged by their contemporaries, and 
for a time by all the world; they have been covered with 
obloquy by sectarian hostility and professional arrogance ; 
but in the end they have been saved from neglect and in- 
famy by the decree of historic justice. No one has suffered 
so much as Swedenborg from the conspiracy of silence, from 
the damning of faint praise, from professional ignorance and 
indifference, from religious opposition, from inveterate, natu- 
ral-minded prejudice, and from misdirected public opinion. 
Of course this all has its explanation. For consider the com- 
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mon frailties of human nature, the narrowness of human 
institutions, the intolerance of vested interests, the blindness 
of habit, and the force of prepossessions. But, after all, we 
must recognize the fact that Swedenborg himself is a prob- 
lem, an unsolved problem, the greatest, without doubt, in the 
personal history of modern times; and we must look to the 
man and his career for the ultimate explanation of his ex- 
traordinary character and fame. 

Swedenborg was born at Stockholm, 1688, son of one of 
the prominent bishops of Sweden, brought up in a family dis- 
tinguished for piety and active religious life, educated at 
Upsala, finishing his university course at the age of twenty- 
one, and lived, to 1772, a life of rare moral purity, public 
usefulness, and intellectual achievement, but, above all, a life 
of unexampled spiritual experiences. His first independent 
youthful effort manifested the tastes and capacities of a 
classical scholar. In the pursuit of higher education, he 
travelled for a few years after his graduation, in England, 
Holland, Belgium, and France, directing his attention espe- 
cially to higher mathematics, which he studied with system- 
atic diligence under the lead of Newton, Halley, Flamsteed, 
De La Hire, Varignon, Wolff, and others. He attained such 
high proficiency in these studies, that he was offered the 
chair of Mathematics in his alma mater, but declined it on 
the ground of his preference for a more active, practical life. 
Swedenborg was a thorough-going pragmatist. Ideas had 
significance for him only in their application. Therefore, 
along with his intense and enthusiastic pursuit of pure math- 
ematics, he busied himself with practical astronomical prob- 
lems, with the construction of mathematical instruments, 
with learning various mechanical arts, and with a surprising 
number of mechanical inventions. At the same time, he was 
looking constantly to the improvement of his native land. 
His head was teeming with plans and methods for the ad- 
vancement of science and the industrial arts. In fact, he 
was frequently employed as an agent to collect and transmit 
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new and important books, and especially the latest apparatus 
for the mathematical and physical departments of his uni- 
versity. He made the personal acquaintance of leading sci- 
entists, studied their works, and discussed his problems and 
his contributions and inventions with them. He visited 
observatories, laboratories, and workshops to acquire practi- 
cal skill in the manipulation of experiments and the con- 
struction of instruments. 

After an absence of five years, Swedenborg returned home, 
where ample opportunity for the employment of his scientific 
acquirements and his practical energies awaited him. He 
was appointed by Charles XII. Extraordinary Assessor in 
the Royal College of Mines, and was assigned the special 
duty of cooperating with Polhem, a mathematician of high 
order, and at that time the Chief Royal Engineer and Coun- 
cillor of Commerce. In connection with Polhem he estab- 
lished and conducted a scientific periodical. From this time 
on, for about thirty years he devoted himself to scientific 
pursuits and to the practical duties of Supervisor of Mines 
and of member of the house of nobles. He made frequent 
protracted journeys to the continent, visiting mines and in- 
vestigating mining operations, carrying on at the same time 
his studies in the various fields of geology, mineralogy, metal- 
lurgy, chemistry, physics, and finally, anatomy, physiology, 
and psychology, and publishing the results of these studies 
in a series of volumes under the general titles of Opera Phil- 
osophica et Mineralia, and Regnum Animale. 

The labors of this period were extraordinary in variety, 
extent, profundity, and in the achievement of new results, 
and if he had done nothing more, Swedenborg’s name would 
be secure in the list of the world’s greatest intellects. Only 
specialists in the several fields of his activity could pass final 
judgment upon his works, and these, as a rule, have given 
him little serious attention; but it is easy to show that to 
every task he brought an original and powerful intellect capa- 
ble of marvellous success in improving methods and extend- 
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ing the limits of scientific knowledge. To mention some of 
his achievements: he wrote the first Swedish algebra; the 
first scientific geological observations in Sweden were made 
by him, and he was the first to describe a fossil scientifically ; 
he was one of the founders of the science of crystallography, 
and of stereo-chemistry ; his works on mineralogy and metal- 
lurgy made an epoch in these branches, and his treatise on 
Iron was translated by the French Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences. He was the first to formulate the nebular hypothesis ; 
the advances and the discoveries he made in anatomy and 
physiology, especially brain physiology, were so numerous 
and important that the Swedish Royal Academy of Sciences 
has now a committee at work to examine and publish his 
manuscripts. In psychology, his work in psychophysics, in 
rational psychology, and in the phenomenology of the science 
is so vast and profound, that no one has undertaken to inves- 
tigate it systematically. 

Up to this time Swedenborg appears as a man of the 
world, a faithful and highly competent government official, 
a man of wide scientific acquaintance, an author of books 
recognized by the critics of the day as fresh contributions to 
advancing science and philosophy, a tireless investigator, and 
a surpassing generalizer. The extraordinary thing about 
him is the range of his mental powers, his penetration, his 
comprehension, and his fruitfulness. He is a well-rounded, 
thoroughly trained, highly developed, and marvellously effec- 
tive man. 

But now he enters upon a new period which is extraordi- 
nary, not merely for height and depth of attainment, but for 
the kind of experience he had. His mind had been more and 
more drawn to the inner constitution of the world, and espe- 
cially to the nature of the soul. Here his work in natural 
science culminated. In 1744-1745, Swedenborg brought the 
work of writing out and publishing his physiological and psy- 
chological studies to a close, and his energies took a new 
turn. From this time on to the end of his life, twenty-seven 
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years, he devoted himself to an entirely new field of labor. 
Deliberately and completely, he turned from professional, 
scientific and philosophic interests to the accomplishment of 
a unique and transcendent mission; and whatever view we 
may take of the experiences he passed through, the fruits 
are unquestionably new, permanent, and inestimably signifi; 
cant. In other words, the doctrines which he a” an 
world are distinct and immensely valuable additions to human 
knowledge, and have increasingly houlded human life to new 
ideals. His critics must face this fact in all its complete- 
ness. But how miserably they have failed in this respect, we 
see in such conspicuous examples as Kant, Coleridge, Emer- 
son, and, in a special field, Dr. Henry Maudsley, Dr. W. W. 
Ireland, and Dr. Gilbert Ballet. The final estimate of Swe- 
denborg must, in the end, rest upon the value for the religious 
life of what he produced. His distinction and his greatness 
will, after all, be determined by the verdict on the practical 
outcome of his extraordinary experiences. Nevertheless, it 
is obvious that these experiences must have some part in 
determining the outcome, and so they are themselves objects 
of interest and importance in the total estimate; only, we 
must hold on to the principle that the experiences must be 
judged in the light of the results, not merely in accordance 
with pre-conceived theories and habits of classification. 
From this point of view we may approach what has im- 
pressed the public mind as the most extraordinary feature 
of Swedenborg’s life, namely, his claims to have been the 
directly chosen instrument of the Lord in giving a new rev- 
elation of spiritual knowledge to men, and to have had regu- 
lar and constant open intercourse with spirits, in the spiritual 
world, for nearly thirty years. It is usual among his biog- 
raphers to set the periods of Swedenborg’s life before and 
after the turning point in the strongest contrast, and even in 
the most thorough-going opposition; but this is not merely 
unnecessary, it is not true to the facts, and tends rather to 
obscure and discredit than illumine the real nature of his 
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life’s work. We know from his public utterances and his 
diary that the transition was gradual. We have his own ex- 
plicit and repeated statement that he was prepared by the 
Lord for his mission from childhood, and we see in his diary 
that the transition period extended over some years. During 
the later years of his scientific labors, Swedenborg began to 
notice with deliberate attention unusual features in his expe- 
rience, and especially the character of his dreams. In 1744, 
beginning in March and continuing until October, he makes 
a minute record of his dreams and other experiences, and 
adds his comments and interpretations as he goes. This 
diary, as well as the subsequent record of his spiritual expe- 
riences, offers many difficulties and is liable to much unfavor- 
able criticism, nevertheless as a transparent and intimate 
account of what has taken place in the spirit of man it is one 
of the most extraordinary and important documents in human 
history. Among all the varieties of religious experience, that 
here depicted is unique in its emotional subtilty and its intel- 
lectual completeness, in other words, in the perfection of 
its type of consciousness. - “The mystery,” “the problem 
of Swedenborg,” is here in the germ. The connection 
between the experiences recorded in this diary and his sub- 
sequent career, give us the best point of view for interpret- 
ing both Swedenborg’s personality and his doctrines. It 
would take us too far afield even to sketch the labors of the 
next twenty-seven years, but we must by all means try to 
get a glimpse of the inner life of this period. After the ex- 
periences of 1744-1745, which culminated in his vision of 
the Lord, who then commissioned him to unfold the spiritual 
meaning of the Scriptures, and opened his spiritual eyes as 
a preparation for the requisite instruction, Swedenborg de- 
voted himself exclusively to the study of the Bible and to 
writing the books in which he set forth its spiritual meaning 
and the doctrines he learned in the light of it, and intersper- 
sing largely accounts of things heard and seen in the other 
world, and keeping, most of the time, a regular diary of these 
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experiences. Swedenborg’s interpretation of the Bible is, 
without doubt, the most systematic, consistent, and thorough- 
going attempt that has ever been made to treat the Bible as 
a book of spiritual truth, or rather as the divine truth. The 
consensus of opinion among Biblical scholars and professional 
theologians has been adverse to his claims and to the value 
of his work, but this opinion seems to be rather the result of 
prejudice and ignorance than of fair and adequate examina- 
tion. On the other hand, the testimony of favorable opinion 
is so strong, that we may expect the judgment of history in 
the end to side with the present more enlightened minority. 
But whatever this verdict, his life in the meanwhile, as the 
theatre of an unexampled range and variety of psychic phe- 
nomena, has a scientific interest and importance without 
parallel. From this, as from every other point of view, Swe- 
denborg has had scant and tardy recognition in professional 
circles, a fact which once more exemplifies the stupidity of 
official wisdom. Of course, with such a mass of marvellous 
material as Swedenborg’s diaries and the “‘ Memorable Rela- 
tions,” to say nothing of such books as “ Heaven and Hell,” 
and “ The Earths in the Universe,” it is natural and inevita- 
ble that there should be a constant stream of popular derision 
and condemnation, which is fed and directed by inconsiderate 
literary treatment. 

It is one of the extraordinary features of his public char- 
acter that, in spite of this prejudice, Swedenborg’s influence 
upon serious literary and religious life has steadily increased. 
This is all the more remarkable when we consider how per- 
sistently the thaumaturgic side of his life and writings has 
been emphasized and kept before the public. It is compara- 
tively easy to discount religious opposition and sectarian 
denunciation, but the common-sense instincts of literary 
treatment and the studied opinions of scientific experts are 
weightier matters ; and these Swedenborg’s reputation has 
had to withstand. For the present, we may put the results 
-of literary treatment aside, but expert opinion is so well de- 
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veloped and so positive, to the effect that Swedenborg was 
insane, and as, from one point of view, this interpretation is 
the obvious and the prima facie correct one, we must exam- 
ine it and see how far it is supported by the facts of the case 
and by the principles of scientific procedure. 

Such claims are ordinarily and properly passed by with the 
comment, “The man, if not an impostor, is the victim of 
insane delusions”’ ; and when Swedenborg’s other-world expe- 
riences became noised abroad, this was the popular impres- 
sion. In ordinary cases this impression would be correct 
and final, but it was at once apparent that Swedenborg’s case 
was unique, and very soon some men of high position and 
competence began to give full credit to his claims, and to 
propagate his doctrines. Meanwhile, an undercurrent is all 
we hear about his insanity until within about two years of 
his death ; or, more strictly, it may be said that the first 
public accusation to this effect was made nine years after his 
death, when John Wesley published in the Arminian Maga- 
zime of January, 1781, a statement furnished him by a Swe- 
dish clergyman, the Rev. Aaron Mathesius, who, in turn, 
claimed to have received his information from a man by name 
of Brockmer, with whom Swedenborg at one time boarded. 
In both instances, sectarian motives are apparent. In the 
first, the salient fact is that functionaries of the church began 
to accept and propagate Swedenborg’s doctrines. This, of 
course, was a heinous and unpardonable crime in the eyes 
of the faithful; accordingly, some orthodox zealots became 
alarmed, and set on foot a movement to have Swedenborg’s 
books, which were widely published and freely distributed, 
condemned and suppressed. A few went so far as to plan 
his arraignment before the Diet of Sweden, on the charge of 
insanity, with the view to having him committed to the asy- 
lum. The movement against the books, after proceedings 
which extended through a whole year and involved action of 
the Gottenburg Consistory, of the Diet of the Realm, and 
even of the King himself, resulted finally in an injunction 
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pending examination and judgment of their contents, and 
here the matter ended. The plot, which was to question 
Swedenborg in public and convict him on his own affirmation 
of his claims, was abandoned, apparently for want of any 
other evidence than what was implied in the claims them- 
selves. Thus ended the first attack upon Swedenborg’s char- 
acter and doctrines. 

The second defamation, that by Wesley, has had more 
serious consequences. The relation between Wesley and 
Swedenborg is one of the most interesting and important 
episodes in modern religious history, and needs to be fully 
made out. It would seem that Wesley was imposed upon by 
Mathesius, and that Mathesius himself was both vicious and, 
for a time, at least, insane. At any rate, the publication of 
the Brockmer story was a mischievous device, and although 
variously discredited, the story has played a conspicuous part 
. in supporting the view that Swedenborg’s subsequent career 
is to be interpreted as the outcome of an attack of acute 
mania. 

In 1867, William White in his two-volume “ Life of Swe- 
denborg,” paraded this story with offensive glee and defended 
its authenticity. The book was a scandalous. performance, 
and in its essential features grossly incompetent, but in a 
way it was lively and bright, and so secured a good deal of 
attention, and has ever since been a malignant influence in 
a considerable circle of readers. 

Two years after the appearance of White’s biography and 
in slavish dependence upon it, Dr. Henry Maudsley came 
out with two articles in the Journal of Mental Sctence for 
1869, wherein he labored as an expert mental pathologist to 
show that Swedenborg’s case was the ordinary type of 
systematic delusion, resulting from acute mania. F rom the 
scientific point of view the articles have little importance. 
They proceed on the uncritical assumption that Sweden- 
borg’s spirit seeing, and the whole body of his other world 
experience was 7/so facto, mere delusion. Taking his clue 
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from White and accepting the Brockmer story as fact, 
Maudsley proceeds to sketch Swedenborg’s life and to inter- 
pret itas a systematic development of megalomania, tinged 
with the mania of persecution. Extracts from Swedenborg’s 
writings, copied from White, serve him as material for his 
argument, but aside from the consideration that they were 
originally selected by White to suit his sinister purpose, the 
extracts are treated in a superficial way to support a fore- 
gone conclusion and a preconceived theory, so that in the 
end the discussion throws no light on the real problem. 
Nevertheless Maudsley’s articles introduced Swedenborg’s 
case to professional students and they have ever since been 
one of the landmarks for the study of Swedenborg from the 
point of view of mental pathology. 

The next attempt of the kind was made by Dr. W. W. 
Ireland in his book, “Through the Ivory Gate,” 1889. Dr. 
Ireland, though, as it seems, originally prompted by Mauds- . 
ley, and acquainted with White's “ Life,” really devoted him- 
self with commendable seriousness to his subject, and shows 
sufficient independence to guarantee to his work the charac- 
ter of an original and dona fide investigation. He quotes 
from Wilkinson’s “ Biography,” from the “ Tafel Docu- 
ments,” and directly from some of Swedenborg’s works, but 
he is obviously lacking in respect for Swedenborg as a sci- 
entist, and is not competent from the historical and philo- 
sophical point of view to appreciate or to interpret him. His 
interest is that of a mental pathologist, and he naturally neg- 
lects those features of Swedenborg’s character and writings 
that are not to his purpose. Within these limitations his 
statement of the case is reasonably fair, but his principle of 
procedure is virtually the same as Dr. Maudsley’s ; namely, 
he assumes that Swedenborg’s claims are themselves direct 
and conclusive evidence of delusion. He quotes the diaries 
and the published works to exemplify the workings of a dis- 
eased imagination, and repeats the Brockmer story from 
White's “ Life,” and with White’s animus to prove an acute 
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attack. But after all, he is only fitting Swedenborg into his 
scheme of classification, and does not at all meet the real 
difficulties of the case, nor explain the facts in their precise 
context. Therefore, while it may be said that in point of 
fairness and seriousness Dr. Ireland's essay is a decided step 
in advance of Maudsley’s, it still leaves the matter at the 
stage of uncritical prejudice. 

Here, we may say, the case on its scientific side rests to 
this day, for although there has recently appeared a little 
book in French by Dr. Gilbert Ballet, which is fair-minded 
and interesting, it is not, on the whole, any advance upon 
Ireland. We have the same quiet assumption that spirit- 
seeing is delusion, the same preconceived theory of neurotic 
constitution, the same studied effort to trace the develop- 
ment of neurotic tendencies. It is noteworthy that Dr. 
Ballet, whose book was published in 1899, seems entirely 
independent of the three foregoing writers. His dependence 
is mainly upon Matter, whose “ Life of Swedenborg”’ is prob- 
ably the most competent treatment Swedenborg has ever 
received, especially from the philosophical point of view. 
Ballet’s motive is purely and deliberately scientific, and he is 
free from unfavorable personal prepossessions. He refers to 
the vision in London, but no mention is made of the Brock- 
mer story. He mentions the diaries, but quotes largely from 
«‘ Earths in the Universe,” and “ Heaven and Hell.’”’ In short, 
it is a clean, clear book, a good example of French scientific 
literature. Swedenborg’s life is sketched briefly but fairly, 
and his published writings are noticed in chronological order. 
Then, under the head of psychic and mental troubles, he 
undertakes to interpret the case. All that he does in fact, 
however, is to liken Swedenborg’s state to that of certain 
mystics, and classify his symptoms under the conventional 
heads. His result is a foregone conclusion, and his method 
strips the case of any extraordinary interest or importance. 

So much for conventional, expert treatment. We rise from 
the reading of these essays with the clear conviction that the 
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real problem of Swedenborg is as yet very remote from pro- 
fessional scientific interest. Scientific curiosity may sport 
with his case, and the scientific expert may use it to pad his 
theses, or to enlarge the application of his theories and his 
schemes of classification, but it is really beneath the dignity 
of his profession, and a mere waste of time to do more than 
sketch from second-hand sources, and then summarize and 
pass judgment. Maudsley’s outspoken disdain is but thinly 
veiled in Ireland and Ballet. But the fashion may change. 
Then these superior doctors will be out of date. That the 
fashion will change, we have ample grounds for confidence. 
The results of psychological investigation, the last few years, 
have done a good deal to upset established theories and shake 
inveterate prejudices, but, what is more to the point, they 
have opened up new fields. It is the main purpose of this 
paper to direct attention to the fact that the recent investi- 
gations in the realm of psychic phenomena are preparing us 
to study Swedenborg’s experiences in a new light ; and inci- 
dentally to show that Swedenborg is himself to be regarded 
as the true leader of this psychical research movement, both 
as a unique exemplar of the facts to be studied, and as a pre- 
eminent interpreter of the facts. 

Although having many points in common with the conven- 
tional types, Swedenborg’s psychic experiences were in the 
highest degree extraordinary, both in kind and in range. 
History presents no parallel to his regular and continued 
double life. His diaries and his “ Memorable Relations” give 
us an intimate, detailed, and continuous record unapproached 
in the annals of personal history. In spite of much that is 
trivial, strange, and incomprehensible, the record is broadly 
illuminating and deeply inspiring. Take, for instance, the 
relations in the early part of “ Conjugial Love.” For poetic 
beauty, moral elevation, and human interest, they are match- 
less. The record as a whole is pervaded by a spirit of quiet 
self-control, by a rare human intelligence, and by a transcend- 
ent spiritual light, which secure to it a permanent place in 
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the most instructive and vital religious literature of the world. 
The truth of the record no one, in view of Swedenborg’s life 
and character, would be disposed to doubt. One may believe 
Swedenborg’s interpretations or not, as he sees fit. Our 
present question is, What do the facts recorded and his in- 
terpretation of them mean? This is the scientific question. 
How shall we answer it? It will not do to say, “Oh! Sweden- 
borg was manifestly a victim of hallucination and delusion ; 
his angels were the creatures of his own imagination, and 
his spiritual world was the product of his own brain.’”” This 
answer is worth considering and should be made to go as far 
as possible, and it must be confessed that as yet it has not 
had a fair showing. It has been treated too much as a mat- 
ter of course, and not enough as simply a working hypothesis. 
It seems, however, quite gratuitous to adopt this hypothesis. 
There is no positive scientific basis for it. We cannot say 
that spirit-seeing is hallucination because it is unusual, nor 
because it is impossible. It is granted that Swedenborg’s 
experience was unusual, but we know too little about the 
possibilities of human nature, we know too little of the world 
around us, to say that it was impossible. If A sees a human 
figure in the dusk of evening, B may say, “ No, it is halluci- 
nation.” If both go to the spot and find nothing, they may 
agree as to the hallucination ; but when Swedenborg speaks 
of talking with angels, he is not referring to objects which 
the ordinary bystander may test. The bystander may doubt, 
but he cannot affirm. Science may doubt, but it cannot af- 
firm. It seems, therefore, the proper scientific procedure to 
take Swedenborg’s testimony as competent, and examine its 
inner consistency and its conformity with experience of its 
own type, and so determine its validity. We may then take 
up the task of explanation. This attitude is further justified 
by all the foregoing considerations of this paper. His life 
refutes all discrediting views. Discrediting explanations 
have failed. In approaching the study of Swedenborg as the 
foremost exemplar and leader in the field of psychic phe- 
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nomena, we should realize how completely his experience 
anticipated the results of recent investigation. 

To justify this remark would take more space than is at 
our present disposal, but there is one point which has never 
yet been brought out in this relation. Probably the most 
important and the most illuminating result of modern psy- 
chological investigation is the doctrine of multiple personal- 
ity. No single scientific theory has thrown so much light 
on the nature of our personal consciousness. The literature 
which has grown out of psychical research work, and still 
more, perhaps, the results of patient experiment and investi- 
gation in psychological. laboratories, have made us familiar 
with the conception of inner or split-off regions of conscious- 
ness. In these regions we locate many of those abnormal or 
exceptional functions which appear in such phenomena as 
clairvoyance, thought transference, trance, dreams, hypno- 
tism, the exercise of healing powers, religious ecstasy, mul- 
tiple personality, and spirit intercourse. A close study of 
Swedenborg’s diaries and the other records of his exceptional 
experiences points us very directly to these so-called sublim- 
inal areas, and such cases as that of Mr. Hanna, so admirably 
described by Dr. Boris Sidis in his recent book, “ Multiple 
Personality,” strongly suggest that, from the point of view 
of double personality, we may succeed partially, at least, in 
bringing Swedenborg’s double life within the field of psy- 
chological explanation. The attempt to sketch from this 
point of view the exceptional experience which has hereto- 
fore baffled all students of Swedenborg, must begin with the 
so-called “ Dream Book,” of which a translation may be found 
in “ Tafel’s Documents,” although an adequate treatment 
would go back to earlier stages, and find significant features 
for the purpose in hand. Under date April 16, 1744 (Docu- 
ment 209, 84), we read : — 

The most singular thing is, that | now represent the inner man, and, 


as it were, another than myself; that I visit my own thoughts, frighten 
them, that is, the things of my memory; that I accuse another. This 
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shows that matters are changed now; and that I represent the inner 
man who is opposed to another [that is, the external]. For I prayed to 
God that I might not be my own, but that God might please let me be 
His. This has now lasted for twenty-one days. 


The experience here described is common in cases of 
double personality (compare Boris Sidis), and is finely exhib- 
ited in the Hanna case above referred to. In Swedenborg 
it seems to mark the stage where the two personalities are 
acquiring sufficient distinctness and separateness to set each 
over against the other and view the other as a separate indi- 
viduality. 

An earlier stage seems to be described under date April 
8, 1744 (Document 209, 37), where we read : — 


It was wonderful that I could have at one and the same time two 
thoughts, which were quite distinct; one for myself, who was occupied 
with entirely different thoughts, and at the same time the thoughts of 
the temptation, in such wise that nothing was able to drive them away. 


Here the opposition and separateness seems to hold only 
of the thoughts, and not as yet of the personalities. Here, 
too, we have apparently only the ordinary struggle with temp- 
tation, and but for the unusual outcome of this case there 
would be nothing exceptional in it. The clear and complete 
emergence of the inner or spiritual personality seems to have 
been the necessary condition for Swedenborg’s full and open 
intercourse with spirits. As is usual in the process of emer- 
gence, there is a period of frequent alternation. Sometimes 
the consciousness of one personality would be in the fore- 
ground, and sometimes that of the other. In the meantime 
there would be the most painful conflict and confusion, 
reminding us vividly of Mr. Hanna's experience. In Swe- 
denborg’s case, however, it was not a mere conflict of rival 
personalities, but an intense religious Struggle, wherein the 
natural self strove for supremacy as against the religious 
self. The spiritual personality seems to be clear and free in 
the following entry, May 20, 1744 (Document 209, 141) :— 
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The internal state of delight, however, continued so strong in the 
mornings, evenings, and during the day, especially when I was by my- 
self alone, without company, that it may be compared to heavenly joy 
on earth. In this state I hope to continue, so long as by our Lord’s 
grace alone I walk in pure paths and have right intentions; for as soon 
as I turn aside, and try to find my joy in worldly things, this state of 
delight ceases. God alone knows whether the principle of the interior, 
which is the influx of God’s Spirit, is constantly with man. This [that is, 
the interior] is sensible of every least degree of its exaltation; wherefore 
I was thinking, that if I have heavenly joy, why should I seek after 
worldly, which in comparison is nothing, is inconstant, pernicious, rebel- 
lious, and destructive. 


There is much to be said from the spiritual point of view 
about this subliminal region from which Swedenborg’s spir- 
itual personality seems to have emerged, and nothing is more 
instructive on this point than Swedenborg’s record. But we 
must forego any development of our subject in this direction. 
The wild dreams, the confused, half-asleep, half-waking states 
which frequently accompany alternations of personality, are 
very prominent in Swedenborg’s experience. The most in- 
tricate, as well as the most. significant, entry is made April 
7, 1744 (Document 209, 27), which seems to describe the 
first well-defined emergence of his inner personality in the 
spiritual world. It is too long to quote and should not be 
mutilated, but one feature, the central one, must be brought 
forward here. The passage is as follows : — 

I wondered what all this meant, and then spoke, as if I were awake. 
I noticed, however, that these words were put into my mouth: O Thou 
Almighty Jesus Christ, Who of Thy great mercy deignest to come to so 
great a sinner, make me worthy of this grace. I lifted up my hands, 
and prayed, when a hand came and strongly pressed my hands; I then 
continued my prayer, and said, O Thou Who hast promised to receive 
in mercy all sinners, Thou canst not otherwise than keep this Thy word! 
I lay on His bosom and looked at Him face to face. It was a counte- 
nance with a holy expression, and so that it cannot be described; it was 
also smiling, and I really believe that His countenance was such during 
His life on earth. 


This remarkable occurrence seems to have been the expe- 
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rience of his spiritual personality, and seemed to his lower, 
every-day personality a dream. But the two personalities 
were not yet distinct and separate, as is indicated by the fact 
that the sleeping and waking states alternate confusedly. 

From this point on, we might trace the stages by which 
the two personalities became entirely separate, and both 
under one control, so that Swedenborg could pass from one 
to the other at will, as he said to the spirit in the memora- 
ble relation in “ Conjugial Love” (326), but this would be a 
large task which would need a separate paper. We should 
not push this double-personality explanation theory too far. 
Swedenborg’s own view would have to be considered, and 
there are, no doubt, many facts of his experience which lie 
entirely outside this explanation. Still, the known facts of 
double personality do enable us to bring a large part of his 
earlier experience at least into conformity with normal types. 

The bearing of Swedenborg’s experience and doctrines 
upon the mass of psychic phenomena in general is a matter 
for future investigation.. If the above preliminary essay 
should serve to stimulate further effort in this direction, it 
will not be without some measure of value. 


Lewis F. HIre. 
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MAETERLINCK AND SWEDENBORG. 


ONE instrumentality in the wide distribution of New- 
Church ideas is the gift-book movement by Mr. Iungerich 
of Philadelphia. It began in 1872, when the Protestant 
clergy of this country were informed, through advertising, 
that certain books of Swedenborg would be sent to them on 
application, for the mere cost of postage. The field was _ 
afterwards widened to include theological students. 

As a result, there have been distributed, in the last thirty- 
two years, approximately as follows: 39,000 copies of the 
“True Christian Religion”; 31,000 of “Apocalypse Re- 
vealed.” The Tract Society has also given, in connection 
with the Fund, 36,000 copies of “‘ Heaven and Hell’’; 19,500 
copies of “Life of Swedenborg” — making in all 125,500 
volumes. 

Naturally the contents of these books reached beyond the 
immediate recipients ; by other channels, also, New-Church 
teachings have become diffused in the community, and have 
colored modern literature. Among essayists, Maeterlirick 
mentions Swedenborg by name in his allusions to new 
thought. 

But first, a word regarding the Belgian writer’s versatility 
and range of thought. His “In an Automobile” reminds 
one of Kipling’s “ How the Ship Found Herself,” in its tech- 
nical knowledge of mechanism, its excursions into the realm 
of philosophy, and the distinctively creative power of the 
writer ; although the English author in this instance goes 
deeper, and gives a real glimpse, intentionally or otherwise, 
of the New-Church doctrine of the relation which people bear 
each other through the varied functions of use. 

Maeterlinck’s sunny and optimistic glimpses of life recall 
Emerson : — 
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Is the arm of happiness not longer than that of sorrow, and do not 
certain of its attributes draw nearer to the soul? Must we indeed roar 
like the Atrides, before the eternal God will reveal himself in our life? 
And is He never by our side at times when the air is calm, and the lamp 
burns on unflickering? . . . smiles as well as tears open the gates of the 
other world. (The Treasure of the Humble, pp. 99-1589.) 


Like Charles Wagner, Maeterlinck appreciates simplicity. 
In “The Double Garden,” pages 115-135, he speaks of the 
“violently illumined dramas of antiquity and the Renais- 
sance,”’ with their terribly tragic outward events; and, by 
contrast, of the future possibility of a drama depicting quiet, 
strong, inner forces. And again, in “ Wisdom and Destiny,” 
page 269, he says : — 

The mighty gates through which we must pass to a helpful and note- 
worthy life no longer grate on their hinges with the deafening clamor of 
old. They are smaller, perhaps, than they were ; less vast and imposing ; 


but their number is greater to-day, and they admit us in silence to paths 
that extend very far. 


Where Maeterlinck excels all writers, however, is in his 
essays on nature — especially upon bees and flowers. He 
abounds in the most exquisite imagery, the most delicate 
fancy, the quaintest conceits, all clothed in a wealth of lan- 
guage marvelous in its word painting and tropical in rich- 
ness. He quotes La Bruyére in this line admiringly, but the 
Frenchman pales before the Belgian, for Maeterlinck adds to 
his remarkable poetic gift the rarest sympathy in searching 
for the beautiful. 

A. B. Walkley, in a preface to one of Maeterlinck’s works, 
says :— 

He cites Porphyry, and the Gnostics, and Swedenborg. These are 


not exactly popular authors of the moment. But he has plainly devoured 
them. 


The fact is that Maeterlinck has detached glimpses only 
of Swedenborg’s teachings, and says many things at variance 
with them. New-Church people would hardly join a Maeter- 
linck cult. 
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In the last paragraph of his latest book, “The Double 
Garden,” he says :— 


We no longer believe that this world is as the apple of the eye of one 
God, who is alive to our slightest thoughts; but we know that it is sub- 
jected to forces quite as powerful, quite as alive to laws and duties which 
it behooves us to penetrate. That is why our attitude in the face of the 
mystery of these forces has changed. It is no longer one of fear, but 
one of boldness. It no longer demands that the slave shall kneel before 
the master or creator, but permits a gaze as between equals, for we bear 
within ourselves the equal of the deepest and greatest mysteries. 


Those who accept Swedenborg’s teachings believe, on the 
contrary, that although our earth is but one of many God is 
alive to our slightest thoughts, and that, as mere recipients 
of life, we should kneel to the Author of life: adoring not 
at all as slaves, nor perpetually as servants, but finally as 
friends (JOHN xv. 15), although never as equals. : 

In justice to Maeterlinck, however, let me hasten to say 
that it is usually not the minor truths but the fundamental 
principles of Swedenborg, which he sets forth now and then, 
conscious or unconscious of the Swedish seer’s earlier state- 
ment of the same. 

For example, he thus defines man’s ruling love: “ For it is 
our most secret desire that governs and dominates all.””’ And 
of perversion, though less accurately, he says: “ Evil, when 
all is said, is only righteousness strayed from the path.” 
(Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 53 and 311.) 

His definition of wisdom is as follows : — 

The true sage is not he who sees, but he, who, seeing the furthest, has 
the deepest love for nfankind. He who sees without loving is only strain- 
ing his eyes in the darkness. 


Swedenborg says, “There cannot be any wisdom except 
what is from love.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 112.) 

Also, “There is no wisdom but that of life.”  (/dzd,, 
2592.) 

And we recall that the makers of the holy garments for 
Aaron at the foot of Mt. Sinai were the wise-hearted — not 
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the merely wise-minded — whom the Lord filled with the 
spirit of wisdom; and all the women whose heart stirred 
them up in wisdom, spun goat’s hair. (Exop. xxviii. 3; 
XXXV. 26.) 

Maeterlinck says further : — 


Wisdom is the lamp of love, and love is the oil of the lamp. Love, 
sinking deeper, grows wiser; and wisdom that springs up aloft comes 
even nearer to love. If you love, you must needs become wise; be 
wise, and you surely shall love. Nor can any one love with the verita- 
ble love, but his love must make him the better; and to grow better is 
but to grow wiser. There is not a man in the world but something 
improves in his soul from the moment he loves. . . . 

Wisdom and love are one; and in Swedenborg’s Paradise the wife 
is the love of the wisdom of the wise. (Wisdom and Destiny, p. 78.) 


He contrasts reason and wisdom, making the latter in- 
tuitive. 


We shall not become wise through worshipping reason alone; and 
wisdom means more than perpetual triumph of reason over inferior 
instincts... .. These triumphs are precious, because they reveal the 
presence of diviner instinct that grows diviner still. And their aim is 
not in themselves; they serve but to clear the way for the destiny 
of the soul, which is a destiny, always, of purification and light. 

Reason flings open the door to wisdom: but the most living wisdom 
befinds itself not in reason. . ... Reason produces not wisdom which 
is rather a craving of the soul. It dwells up above, far higher than 
reason; and thus it is of the nature of veritable wisdom to do countless 
things whereof reason disapproves, or shall but approve hereafter. So 
was it that wisdom one day said to reason, It were well to love one’s 
enemies, and return good for evil. Reason, that day, tiptoe on the 
loftiest peak in its kingdom, at last was fain to agree. But wisdom is 
not yet content, and seeks, ever further, alone. 

. . » Nor we speak not of logical wisdom here, but of wisdom quite 
other, the favorite sister of love. (/dia., pp. 71-73, 77-) 


The reader here recalls Swedenborg’s statement: “It is 
of the highest angelic wisdom to perceive without raciocina- 
tion.” (Arcana Coelestia, 1385.) 

Maeterlinck calls wisdom the sister of love; but Sweden- 
borg gives a different relationship: “ Love prepares a house 
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for its future consort, which is wisdom” (Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 402). Swedenborg elsewhere says that intellectual 
truth is a sister, but celestial truth is a wife. (Arcana 
Coelestia, 1475: GEN. xii. 12.) 

In “The Treasure of the Humble” Maeterlinck speaks 
of spiritual atmospheres : — 


It is only by incessant revelations of the divine that we can add to 
the stores of the ideal we require. To every man is it given to attain 
in spirit to the heights of virtuous life, and to know at all times what 
his conduct should be, would he act like a hero ora saint. But more 
than this is needed. It is essential that the spiritual atmosphere about 
us should be transformed to such a degrce that it ends by resembling 
the atmosphere of Swedenborg’s beautiful countries of the age of gold, 
wherein the air permitted not a falsehood to leave the lips. 


Maeterlinck’s definition of love of the neighbor is ad- 
mirable :— 


But this atmosphere enwraps those only who have been heedful to 
ventilate their life sufficiently by at times flinging open the gates of the 
other world. It is when we are near to those gates that we see; it is 
when we are near to those gates that we love. 

Nor to love one’s neighbor does not mean only to give oneself to 
him, to serve, help and sustain others. We may possibly be neither 
good, nor noble, nor beautiful, even in the midst of the greatest sacri- 
fice; and a sister of charity who dies by the bedside of a typhoid 
patient, may perchance have a mean, rancorous, miserable soul. To 
love one’s neighbor in the immovable depths means to love in others 
that which is eternal; for one’s neighbor, in the truest sense of the 
term, is that which approaches the nearest to God; in other words, all 
that is best and purest in man; and it is only by ever lingering near the 
gates I spoke of, that you can discover the divine in the soul. (/d/d., 


pp. 199, 192.) 


Swedenborg says :— 


They who are solely in the doctrinal of faith believe nothing else to 
be charity toward their neighbor, than to give of one’s own to others, 
and to have pity on all, for they call everyone neighbor indiscriminately ; 
when yet . . . the neighbor is all the good in others with which we are 
affected, consequently those who are in good; and this with every 
distinction. (Arcana Coelestia, 2388.) 
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The ascending degrees of the neighbor are: The indivi- 
dual, society, our country, the church, the Lord’s kingdom, 
the Lord above all. (/d7d., 6819.) 

Maeterlinck discourses upon sacrifice :— 


There are certain ideas that prevail om renouncement, resignation, 
and sacrifice that are far more destructive to the most beautiful moral 
forces of man than great vices, or even, than crimes. 

There are occasions in life, inevitable and of general bearing, that 
demand resignation, which is necessary then and good; but there are 
many occasions when we are still able to fight; and at such times resig- 
nation is no more than veiled helplessness, idleness, ignorance. So it is 
with sacrifice, too, which is often the withered arm resignation still 
shakes in the void. There is beauty in simple self-sacrifice when its 
hour has come unsought, when its motive is happiness of othcrs; but it 
cannot be wise, or of use to mankind, to make sacrifice the aim of one’s 
life, or to regard its achievement as the magnificent triumph of the soul 
over the body. . . . It is easier far as a rule, to die morally, even physi- 
cally, for others, than to learn how best we should live for them. . . . Let 
us wait till the hour of sacrifice sounds; till then, each man to his work. 
The hour will sound at last; but let us not waste all our time in seeking 
it on the dial of life. (Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 167-170.) 


Swedenborg says : — 


Affliction is the quelling and subduing of evils and falses . . . not 
the plunging one’s self into poverties and miseries, nor the renouncing 
of bodily enjoyments; for hereby evil is not quelled and subdued, nay, 
sometimes another evil is excited, namely, an idea of merit on account 
of such renunciation. (Arcana Calestia, 1947.) 


Maeterlinck, in the opening essay on “ Our Friend, the 
Dog,” in his last volume, “ The Double Garden,” speaks of 
his canine pet’s rapid development, of his lack of immor- 
tality, and, in spite of his rare lovable qualities, of his earth- 
like tendencies, saying :— 

It was a question, then, of studying the ground, which can be 
scratched up, and sometimes reveals surprising things; of casting at 
the sky, which is uninteresting, for there is nothing there to eat, one 
glance that does away with it good for all. (p. 14.) 


Swedenborg, in “ Arcana Coelestia,” 4760, says of people 
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who are in an affirmative state of mind toward spiritual 
things, that is, in interior intuition, that they see that, — 

The brute animals act from instinct, and man from reason, and that 
the brutes cannot do otherwise than look downwards, but that man can 
look upwards, and by thought comprehend those things which are of 
the spiritual world, and also be affected by them, yea, by love be con- 
joined to God Himself, and thus appropriate to himself life from the 
divine; and that the reason why he is so late in coming to maturity is 
that he may be led and elevated thither. 


It is always pleasant for those who accept Swedenborg’s 
teachings to trace their influence, whether direct or indirect, 
upon modern thought. 


EpNAH C. SILVER. 
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THE.MASAI; OR MONOTHEISTS IN AFRICA. * 


Various allusions have appeared from time to time in the 
press of the country, recently, respecting a remarkable peo- 
ple with whom the Germans have come in contact in German 
East Africa, in the neighborhood of the famous Kilimanjaro 
- Mountain — remarkable in this, that they are pure mono- 
theists in an ocean of African demon worship, and have cur- 
rent among them the traditions of man in Paradise, the Fall, 
the Deluge, the Ten Commandments, etc. The New-Church- 
man, on first learning of this discovery, is inclined to con- 
clude that here is the African of Swedenborg who is celestial 
by nature, and he desires to know more of this tribe. 

The people treated of are the Masai, living on the steppes 
near Kilimanjaro. Captain Merker, of the German troops in 
East Africa, has been studying them diligently for seven or 
eight years, and the results of his observations and investi- 
gations he gives to the world in a large and very interesting 
book, published with the financial aid of the German Colonial 
Company. Following closely on Delitzsch’s famous lectures 
on “ Babel and the Bible,” it has a tendency to make the 
world think, and to shatter faith in the children of Israel as 
the only monotheistic people of antiquity. 

Merker is of the opinion that the Masai migrated to Africa 
from Asia at a very early period, not later than 4000 B. C. 
He holds that they are Semites, and not negroes; and that 
their religious views are derived neither from Christians nor 
Mohammedans — but are of avery ancient origin. But they 
do not resemble the Jews in appearance, for the Jew has lost 
the original Semitic type of feature and figure by admixture 


* Die Masai. Ethnographische Monographie eines Ostafrikanischen 
Semitenvolkes. Von M. Merker, Hauptmann und Kompagnie-Chef in der 
Kaiserlichen Schutztruppe fiir Deutsch-Ostafrika. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer 
(Ernst Vohsen). 1904. 421 pages. Illustrated. 
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of other races with him, and by later acquired habits of life. 

The Masai are a chocolate to a deep, dark brown in color. 
They are tall and slender, and quick in movement, of grace- 
ful carriage, and having small hands and feet, well formed. 
They are a proud, haughty, overbearing race, of a marauding 
disposition. The earth they think was made principally for 
them, that they are God's chosen people, and that in conse- 
quence other races have no rights which they are bound to 
respect. They therefore prey upon caravans and upon neigh- 
boring negro tribes without any scruples, claiming that they 
take from them only what is their own, as God made evcry- 
thing for them. 

It is in the most primitive manner they live, huddled 
together in rude huts or kraals, with cattle, sheep, and goats 
all about them. They are more highly developed than the 
negro tribes near them, who are superstitious and prone to 
the worship of supernatural beings in the most degraded 
manner. They are well organized and very warlike, and the 
neighboring negroes have a wholesome dread of them. Masai 
blood has been mingled with that of the negroes, through 
Masai women and children falling into the hands of negroes 
by the fortunes of war and being adopted by them, and by 
the voluntary passage of Masai families over into negro tribes 
in times of cattle plague and famine; but the Masai them- 
selves have kept quite pure as a race, not having been given 
to the seizure of women and children in war, nor to marriage 
with the negroes, whom they look upon with disdain, nor to 
the reception of them into their communities. 

The Masai live on the broad steppes found in German and 
British East Africa, between the thirty-fourth and thirty- 
eighth degrees of east longitude, and the third degree north 
and seventh degree south latitude. These steppes are 
bounded by hill countries thinly inhabited by negro tribes, 
and more or less cultivated. The steppes in some places are 
level, in others rolling, and in some instances hilly. They 
make fine pasture ground for a nomadic people, and the Masai 
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have been dwelling in them time beyond memory. But the 
foreigner has at last come to dispossess them, cattle plague 
has raged among them to a frightful extent, even before the 
coming of the German and the Briton, and they give signs 
of decimation and decay. 

What New-Churchmen are chiefly concerned in respecting 
them is their religious faith. This by itself sounds well, but 
bears in itself certain signs of decadence, rather than of new- 
ness. It shows a lapse from pure monogamy to polygamy, 
which in itself is a sure sign of decline. In their treatment 
of women they are on a plane with our American Indian. 
Their men look down with supreme contempt on all kinds of 
work, holding it unworthy of a man to do any kind of manual 
labor, all of which is left to the women, even to the erection 
of their huts. In short, the Masai are not a people to admire, 
though they possess some fine traits of character, to be men- 
tioned later on. 

The God of the Masai is a bodiless being, a spirit, whom 
they call Ngai, but of whose appearance they seem to have 
no conception ; for they make no likeness of Him, either by 
picture or image, as it is considered a sin to represent Him 
in any way. This God created the world, and all things in 
it; and rules everything by His will. All laws and command- 
ments prevailing among men are an expression of His will. 
He is almighty, omnipresent, omniscient, good, infinite, and 
eternal. “God knows it”; “God gives every good thing to 
man”; “It is the will of God,’ are expressions one hears 
daily among them, not infrequently used without thought. 

God’s graciousness forgives man much and long, but man 
is so weak and sinful that God must punish him from time 
to time for his own good, which is done by sickness, drought, 
and plague of cattle, for injury to cattle is about the most 
woful thing that can befall a Masai. 

The Masai consider themselves the chosen people of God, 
and say all other peoples are subject to them. When they 
obtain booty from other races im war, they think they are 
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taking only what has been given them by God, and what has 
been unjustly withheld from them by their enemies. ‘Give 
us voluntarily your cattle,” they say to others, “and we shall 
not have to go to war with you; but if you do not, we shall 
be forced to war.” And this warfare they wage constantly 
with the neighboring, despised wildmen or heathen, who 
know nothing of God, and do not pray to Him, but to spirits, 
and are therefore delivered by Him into the hands of their 
enemies — the Masai. 

During life God protects the Masai through guardian 
angels, who are conceived to be winged, invisible beings of 
human form — male for men and female for women — who 
are always with men and guard them from danger, lest they 
die before the time appointed by God. On death the soul is 
carried by its guardian angel into eternity, who then returns 
and attaches himself to some infant just born. 

The souls of all deceased persons depart into the land of 
clouds or shadows, as well as those of non-Masai as Masai — 
the evil as well as the good. As soon as a soul reaches the 
gate of eternity, God passes judgment on it. The good are 
admitted into Paradise, which is provided with rich pastures 
and all the beauties and grandeurs of nature. Luxuriant 
meadows filled with fat cattle alternate with lakes, rivers and 
cool groves, whose limbs hang heavy with the fairest fruits. 
Here the souls of the good live in a human manner — without 
care, labor and travail. Food they have daily in abundance. 
But they are forbidden to have more than one wife. The 
spirit world is divided up into countries like this earth, and 
each soul goes to its own people or country. This Paradise 
is closed to bad men, who are driven off into a wild, water- 
less desert. Souls less bad are permitted by God to enter 
Paradise, not to dwell there in careless ease, but to do 
hard work. 

The sun is regarded as a symbol of God, and the clouds 
conceal God from the eyes of men, whence He looks down 
upon them. The morning red they call the red God; the 
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white clouds the white God; and the blue, cloudless heaven 
the black God, though they see in these no God, but only 
expressions or symbols of Him. 

The sun and moon are servants of God. The sun is female 
and the moon masculine, because the sun operates by day and 
has most of the work of the universe to perform, while the 
moon works at night and has relatively little todo. The rain 
is a token that God is pleased with what is done on earth; 
thunder and lightning that He is displeased and rebukes 
mankind and urges them to amendment. The rainbow isa 
sign that He is well pleased with the doings of the Masai and 
kindly disposed toward them. 

The Milky Way in the heavens is the road on which the 
children of "Ngai wander, and from where they behold the 
actions of men and report them to God, while the other stars 
are His eyes. 

In cases of sickness, danger, plague, and distress, the 
Masai all pray to God, but the men otherwise seldom utter 
a prayer, while the women pray mornings and evenings ; 
which shows that even among peoples low in the scale of 
civilization women are more given to observe the externals 
of religion than men. In some districts all the children from 
six to eight years of age are taught to pray, mostly by their 
mothers ; in others only the girls pray; while in some the 
children do not pray at all. 

In praying, the face is turned to the north, or, if early, to 
the rising sun, and at evening to the setting sun. Every 
prayer begins, as a rule, with the words, “ Dear God, I beg, 
I beseech Thee,” to which a woman adds thanks that she 
and hers have been protected, and begs for further protec- 
tion and increase of cattle and children. In prayer the hands 
are stretched heavenward. Every time a woman prays, she 
offers a sacrifice of milk to God, by pouring a small quantity 
of it on the ground. 

The men, as previously remarked, pray seldom, but an 
exception to this is found among the married men of a cer- 
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tain tribe or clan, who often pray mornings and evenings. 
Among other married men there are a few who pray every 
morning that God will keep them well and grant them many 
children and cattle. The Masai all regard children as a bless- 
ing from God, and much to be desired. One curious custom 
among the Masai men, as a substitute for prayer, is a greeting 
of God by repeated spittings towards the north, or towards 
the rising sun. 

The prayer of the elder men is: “ Dear God, protect me, 
too; grant me strength.” The younger men, the warriors, 
pray in the morning before they go to a flesh feast in the 
forest, and also mornings and evenings during the same. 
They also pray daily when on the warpath, being not unlike 
their enlightened brothers in this respect, expecting God to 
aid them in vanquishing their enemies and killing and maim- 
ing as many of them as possible. Their prayer is: “ God give 
us cattle; give us many children; keep us well.” On dri- 
ving together captured cattle, they sing a song of praise to 
God. In cases of illness the sick person, as well as those 
connected with him, pray for health. In severe cases of ill- 
ness a black ram or a black ox is killed and a part of its blood 
is scattered on the floor, as a sacrifice to God. | 

To honor God, as well as to beg Him for favors, the Masai 
have festivals about two months apart, which usually begin on 
bright moonlight nights, though they sometimes commence 
in the morning, or early in the afternoon. One of the most 
frequent precatory festivals is one held in some localities 
almost every month, and in others at much longer intervals, 
by the married men and boys, for health of man and beast. 
Another festival is that of the married women, to beseech 
God for children. In or near a kraal the women all assem- 
ble some forenoon, together with a magician, around whom 
they form a circle. [tach woman receives from him an amu- 
let, which she attaches to the hip cord of her leather apron. 
Then the wizard sprinkles their heads and shoulders with a 
magic medicine, for which he receives a few sheep. The 
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women then sing and dance the rest of the day, under a shady 
tree, and all night long, in the kraal, in which they say the 
prayer, ‘“ We implore Thee, Thee alone for children, for fruit- 
fulness to the barren woman”; differing in this from many 
of their civilized sisters, who would more likely pray for 
exemption from child-bearing. 

The Masai have no devil, but believe in a demon witha 
body hard as stone, and not to be wounded, who has the head 
of a beast of prey and feet with claws. He lies in wait on 
the paths of pedestrians and calls to them by name, that he 
may seize and devour them on their approach. But to most 
adults this demon is nothing more than a scarecrow for chil- 
dren. The Masai believe in witcheraft and magic, and use a 
number of charms to ward them off. They have great fear 
of the evil eye thrown on men and beasts. 

The Masai have little idea of laws or rights, and might 
makes right for the most part with them; but the clannish 
feeling is strong and protective. The right of property is 
slight. There are no regulations respecting land. Pasturage 
in any district is common to all its inhabitants. They have 
no money. Between murder and manslaughter there is no 
distinction. The murder of a boy or warrior is avenged by 
their fellow warriors. Murder is generally compromised by 
the payment of a penalty, but the right to avenge it belongs 
to the victim's brother, and next to him, to his family ; and 
if the murderer has escaped, the vengeance may be executed 
on his brother or any adult member of his family. There 
are places of refuge, and, if the murderer reaches one, only 
a penalty can be demanded, and not blood. The murder of a 
married man, a girl, or a woman is never attended with blood 
revenge, but only with a penalty. 

The religious belief of the Masai, handed down by tradi- 
tion, is, that in the beginning the earth was a dreary waste 
or desert, in which a dragon dwelt. God descended from 
heaven, and fought and conquered this dragon, whose blood 
(water) made the wild, stony desert fruitful and paradisiacal. 
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Then God created the sun, moon, stars, plants, and animals, ° 
and lastly a human pair. The man was sent down from 
heaven, thus a celestial creation, but the woman was made 
from the soil of the earth. The two met in Paradise. In 
Paradise there grew trees laden with the choicest fruits, of 
all of which God granted the first pair the right of enjoy- 
ment, except of the fruit of one particular tree, which they 
were forbidden to touch. Here they lived an ideal shepherd 
life, without any care. Mornings they went to the pastures 
with a steer, three cows, and a few goats, lived on fruits, and 
lay at night on beds of moss and branches, for they had 
neither house nor clothing. 

God visited them almost daily, coming down to them by 
means of a ladder from heaven, which was only visible the 
moment He used it, and disappeared with Him on His return 
to heaven. Whenever He descended, He called to His hu- 
man pair, who always ran to him with the greatest delight ; 
but one day, when He called, there was no response. They 
had hidden themselves in the bushes, and when God saw 
them He called them forth, and demanded to know of them 
why they had hidden themselves. Maitumbe, which was the 
name of the man, said that they were ashamed because they 
had done evil and eaten of the tree whose fruit they were 
not to touch; the woman (Naitorogob) gave him the fruit, he 
said, and persuaded him to eat, after she had done so. Upon 
God's asking the woman why she had done this, she said 
that the three-headed serpent came to her and said that by 
eating of it they would become like God, and almighty. 

Then was God angry, and said to the man and his wife, 
that they must leave Paradise ; and to the serpent, that he 
should always dwell in the clefts of the rocks. Hereupon 
God hastily departed into heaven. Maitumbe wanted to 
run after Him and beg His pardon, but he met the morning 
star, which God had sent to drive him and his wife from 
Paradise and guard the way to it. God then left man to his 
own resources, and he had, with difficulty, to procure his 
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food. It was a steppe into which they were driven out, 
where there were no fruit trees; and when God saw them 
. hungering He let down on a rope, reaching from heaven to 
earth, tame cattle, asses and goats, that man might drink of 
their milk; but they were forbidden to kill them. 

In process of time the world became well peopled, but 
evil, and obeyed not the commands of God; only the most 
grievous of all sins had not yet been committed, that of 
murder. But one day the son of a pious man committed 
murder, and then God determined to destroy man from off 
the earth. One pious man, however, Tumbainot, found 
grace in His sight, and God bade him build a hut of wood 
(an ark) and enter it with his two wives, six sons, and their 
wives, together with a few animals of every kind. When 
they were all in the ark, with an abundance of provisions, 
God let it rain long and violently, so that all men and 
animals perished. Then Tumbainot sent forth a dove, but 
it came back in the evening tired out, and Tumbainot per- 
ceived that it was not yet time to leave the ark. A few 
days later he sent forth a carrion-kite, to whose tail he 
affixed an arrow, that the arrow might drag and catch in the 
earth whenever he alighted on prey, and tear out a tail 
feather and remain in the earth when the kite arose. And 
it was so, for when the kite returned at night he was minus 
the arrow and a tail feather. When the water had further 
disappeared the ark landed on a steppe, and man and beast 
went forth from it ; and Tumbainot saw four rainbows in the 
sky, one in each quarter of the heavens, which was a sign 
that the wrath of God was gone. 

Some generations after this a fiery serpent appeared 
among the Masai and attempted to draw them away from 
the true God, by pretending to be a god itself and more 
powerful than the God whom the Masai worshiped. But 
the Masai did not permit themselves to be misled, and God 
in recognition of this soon sent an angel to earth. 

One day the Masai heard a great noise of storm and calls 
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on the mountain of God, and hastening to see what occa- 
sioned it, they heard from a cloud at the top of the moun- 
tain the words, “God has set me to say ten things to the 
Masai. I shall return tomorrow, and early in the morning 
the eldest of you shall repair hither.” Accordingly early 
thesnext morning the elders assembled at the foot of the 
mountain, and ascended it together. When they had gone 
some distance a loud voice commanded them to stop. On 
looking upward they saw a figure in the form of a human 
being, but having two large wings, like a bird, on his back, 
and only one leg. _The angel had a long pole in his hand 
with which he made long leaps when going. The elders 
cast themselves to the earth, and the angel said, “God has 
sent me to say ten things to you.” 


I. There is but one God. He it is who has sent me to you. You 
have hitherto cailed Him E’ majan or E’ magelan, but henceforth ye 
shall call Him ’Ngai. Ye shall make no image of Him. If ye keep 
His commandments, all will go well with you; but if not, famine and 
pestilence will be your portion. 

Il. Ye shall use only sticks and arrows without iron heads in your 
conflicts with the heathen. Ye shall use no knife, for God forbids you 
to take human life, and will severely punish you if ye disobey. 

Ill. Ye shall each of you be content with what ye have, and shall 
not take the goods of another Masai. 

IV. Ye shall bear with one another, and not fight. 

V. No warrior or youth, or unmarried man, shall touch the wife of 
another. 

VI. When a Masai loses his property all the other Masai shall help 
his. When he has lost all his goods, he shall receive something from 
each of you, that he may quickly come into good circumstances again. 

VII. Ye shall have but one ruler, and all must obey him. All 
differences shall be compromised by a_council of old men. 

VIII. A man shall have but one wife ata time. Only when she is 
dead or divorced can he marry another. 

IX. Ye shall kill no female animal, also no bull, bucks, rams, or 
male asses. 

X. Ye shall hold a feast to God every year on the eighth day of the 
ninth month of Kudjarok, with a sacrifice by fire of sweet-scented wood, 
for which God will keep far from you famine, plague and illness. Every 
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year, on the seventh day of the seventh month, ye shall bring a black 
heifer to the foot of the mountain of God, and place it there with four 
pots of sweet-smelling honey-bees. If God accepts the heifer, it shall 
be a sign to you that He is favorably disposed; if not, that He is angry. 


When the angel had finished uttering these command- 
ments, there came a cloud which overshadowed him and 
carried him from the gaze of the elders. These then left 
the mountain and returned to the kraal, and reported all 
that they had seen and heard, 

Later God called two influential old men to Him, and from 
out a great fire on the mountain commanded the Masai 
thenceforth to combat all unbelievers, but only with sticks 
or staves. No blood was to be shed, and no one was to be 
killed, but their cattle could be taken. 

Presiding over the Masai is a sort of chief and holy one, 
or magician, of whom all stand in awe, believing fully in him 
as a prophet and agent of the supernatural. He does not 
rule directly, nor does he exercise any real governing power, 
but exerts an influence by the reputation of his magical quali- 
ties. He is a stranger to the despotism and cruelty practised 
by all negro rulers. He is more a national saint or patriarch 
thanaruler. The Masai speak of his holy person with much 
reverence, and the people dread to approach him. The aim 
of this chief is the union and strengthening of the Masai, by 
restraining them from conflicts with one another, while per- 
mitting them to prey upon neighboring peoples. His augu- 
ries he reads out of pebbles taken from a horn, and the sign 
of his authority is an iron club. 

Besides this chief, there are medicine men or magicians in 
each district, to whom recourse is had when ordinary means 
of cure fail in illnesses of men and cattle, or when they are 
supposed to be bewitched by neighbors, and for the discovery 
of thieves, murderers, etc. 

A special family or tribe is supposed to stand in particular 
favor with the God of the Masai, who has made them the 
custodians of the faith of the people. They are distinguished 
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by a relative peacefulness, corresponding to their religious 
character. Young warriors of this tribe go on marauding 
expeditions with the other Masai, but appear to avoid the 
unnecessary roughness and cruelty which the others prac- 
tise. The disposition to quarrel and fight, which is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of the young Masai, is foreign to 
them, and for their virtue or forbearance God rewards them 
by protecting their herds. 

Towards his own kith and kin the Masai acts becomingly, 
and with a deep sense of fraternity. They stand together 
solidly against all strangers. They have a sincere attach- 
ment to, and love for, one another. They rival one another, 
when one of their tribe has fallen into slavery, in their efforts 
to free him. The Masai who returned from the Berlin Expo- 
sition of 1896 used at once the better part of their savings 
to buy back kinsmen who had become slaves during the cattle 
plague of 1890. The ties between parents and children, and 
brothers and sisters are very close, but not so much so those 
between husbands and wives. The really poor are few among 
them, as they aid one another in the most generous manner. 
The condition of poverty is usually of short duration, as he 
who is in it soon receives enough in presents or from the 
booty of war to put him in easy circumstances again. Hos- 
pitality towards their own countrymen is unlimited. They 
offer their guests whatever they have in food, and drink, and 
shelter. They even abandon their own homes for the night, 
to give a stranger shelter. 

Gloomy, at present, is said to be the outlook for them, but 
a prophecy of one of their noted chiefs, in which they have 
full faith, uttered a generation or so back, leads them to be 
hopeful. Said he: — 


Plague will devastate your herds, and civil war decimate your num- 
bers. A white bird will then come from the seacoast, seat himself in our 
land, and bring us to the verge of destruction. But after this period of 
tribulation, the Masai race will take on new life and show its old-time 
vigor again. 
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Such is the picture, as it first comes to us, of the African 
in the wilds of Africa who worships one God, but more must 
be learned before he can be identified with the African 
described by Swedenborg as being especially enlightened. 


J. Henry SMITH. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


PERSONALITY, DIVINE AND HUMAN. 


WE have recently received, through the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers, a little volume bearing the title, ‘‘ The Eternal Life,” the 
author of which is a well-known professor in Harvard University. 
The essay is written in an engaging style, and is quite free from 
the technicalities which so often burden and mar the utterances 
of the scientist and philosopher. For these reasons it is likely to 
have a larger circulation and a wider reading than are usually 
accorded to works of this kind. Of the general character and con- 
tents of the book an excellent account has been kindly furnished 
us by a friend of the Review, which will be found in its appro- 
priate place in our present issue. Here we wish to speak of a 
single feature of the author’s treatment of his theme, which 
impresses us as both significant and suggestive. 

It has long been noted by the thoughtful among us that with 
those who attempt to reason upon religious themes without the 
enlightenment which comes to the world through divine revela- 
tion, belief in a personal God has no place. For with such, all 
thought of personality is limited to time and space. The realm 
outside the world of.time and space being regarded as chaotic 
and unreal, of necessity, all ideas of personality as pertaining to 
that realm must share in its unreality. 

And the final resultant of this denial of the divine personality 
has been the further denial of the divine existence. A God who 
is only everywhere becomes a God nowhere — a God non-existent. 
A God who is a great “ over-soul,”’ having no distinct embodiment 
to the inner or the outer thought apart from, or above, nature, 
ceases to be an object toward whom the heart can turn with the 
confident trust which has its basis in an intelligent faith. 

And now, given this point of view which denies to God the per- 
sonality that carries with it our only definite conception of the 
divine existence, might we not anticipate that a correlative view 
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with respect to man as a person —an individual being — would 
follow? Indeed, if God be not a personal being, how can man be 
such? The Creator cannot give to the created what He does not 
possess Himself. 

It is just this view of man that is brought before us in Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg’s book. It is true that man’s present personal 
existence is recognized by him, as a matter of necessity. But 
such personal existence is regarded as of no value. The person- 
ality of man is not viewed as holding the vital place in his life 
which would demand its continuance after death. 

With all that the learned author predicates respecting the will 
as a cause, and “ will-attitudes’”’ as making the essential man and 
constituting the “real personality ’”’ — with all this we are in sub- 
stantial, and often, hearty agreement. Nor would we discount 
aught of what he says about “ over-personal ideals” and “ over- 
individual values.” But when these are entirely dissociated from 
that personal basis of life without which there can be no inde- 
pendent existence, then do we have but a reflection, in dealing 
with man, of the kind of reasoning that would take from us the 
personality of God, and with it all definite ideas of a Divine Being. 

Every form of life must have a personal basis, which gives it a 
distinct individuality. For example: light and heat cannot be 
dissociated from their objective base, which is found in the per- 
son of the sun. The peculiar beauty and fragrance of the flower 
cannot be separated from what we may term, with entire propri- 
ety, the personality of the flower. There is and must be an indis- 
soluble connection between substance and form. ‘The one cannot 
exist without the other. But given substance in form, and then 
we have a third and vital element which we may call influence, 
and which marks the use of the embodied substance. Thus, the 
beauty and fragrance of the flower are but the going forth of the 
flower to exert its influence—to fulfil its use, which is the very 
_ cause of its existence as a flower. 

This palpable truth Professor Miinsterberg frequently seems to 
grasp with striking clearness, and yet in his philosophical reason- 
ing he entirely ignores its significance. He gives us the following 
as, to all appearance, his only possible conception of an objective 
eternity of existence : — 


If you were getting taller and taller, growing up to the highest mountain, 
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stretching up to the moon, on to the farthest star, reaching with your arms 
around the whole physical universe, would that give you any new value? 


_And then he adds the further query: — 


Would you not yearn for the narrow room where you might sit again, man 
with man, to fulfil your daily duties, as they alone give meaning to your life? 


Here we have the most distinct recognition of use as giving to 
life its only meaning, and as being inseparably connected with 
definite personal existence. 

But when we come to the final summing up of all that the 
author has been arguing for, we read these words : — 

And now, my friend, speak for yourself: What can you and what can I desire 
for ourselves and for cur children as the fulfilment of our warmest hopes? .. . 
If we are really will, and thus outside of time, there is no longer any meaning 
in the desire for a protracted duration, this one hope in which the open and 
the masked materialists find themselves together. The only longing which can 
be a personal desire of the real subject must speak again the language of the 
will, and not that of phenomena. A will can never strive for more space and 
time, but only for more significance and influence and value and satisfaction. 


In other words, the subjective is to cease to have any objective, 
upon the conclusion of our life here. The striving of the will for 
‘more significance and influence and value and satisfaction,” is 
to be a striving away from the continuance of an independent 
personal existence, and a striving toward absorption into the great 
over-soul, which in its turn is denied any real personality, and 
hence, any real existence. And all this results from the failure 
to lay hold of any real, objective world or life that is not sub- 
ject to the limitations of time and space. 

Of a world wherein the will or love of man, which has been 
formed here by the exercise of his free activities, may be, indeed, 
his “real personality,’’ because the objective life and environment 
have become but a complete and perfect expression of the sub- 
jective life — of the existence of such a world this author plainly 
has no thought or conception. And yet, in the writings of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, which but confirm and illustrate the teachings 
of the Divine Word, we have such a world laid fully open to our 
view. A world, not of “repulsive intolerable endlessness,” not 
of dull repetitions of life-experiences which have become simply 
wearisome ; but a living world, a world of fresh creations, a world 
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which, in all its varied external features, gives but a truthful 
reflection of the growing and expanding daily life of use of those 
who have found in it their chosen and ever-satisfying home; a 
world of which Swedenborg could write, from certain knowledge, 
these striking words : — 

Those who are in heaven are continually advancing to the spring of life, 
and the more thousands of years they live, to a spring so much the more joy- 


ful and happy, and this to eternity. . . . In a word, to grow old in heaven is 
to grow young. 


W. H. M: 


BELIEF IN A FUTURE LIFE. 


One of the most able and prominent leaders of the evangelical 
denominations, who is at the head of one of the most successful 
institutional churches in this country, is reported as saying : — 


My business is not to prepare men for death, but for life. 


Nothing could be more likely to win public applause, for it 
- expresses a rapidly growing and widely prevailing sentiment in 
the world and in the various evangelical and liberal churches. 
It is a deliberate repudiation, however, of the orthodox faith of 
the past, and is, doubtless, a part of the preparation now going on 
for the reception of the Lord in His second coming. Still, for the 
time being, it operates against it, for its tendency is to close the 
thoughts to a consideration of the spiritual world and to confine 
them to the plane of natural activities. Like all reactions, it is 
in danger of going too far. It leaves the natural still separated 
from the spiritual, as the old falsity of salvation by faith alone 
left it; but it is an improvement in the degree that it emphasizes 
the importance of living a good life now — in this world as a part 
of the kingdom of God. Nevertheless, it makes the church an 
institution of this world only—ethical, but not spiritual — 
identifying it with the educational, social, and political institutions 
of the world instead of with those of heaven. ‘The Lord is lost 
sight of in His relations to the angels and to the souls of men, 
and comes to be regarded almost as a promoter of earthly enter- 
prises. He is not remembered in His divine victory over death 
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as the resurrection and the life, and His words, ‘‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world,” are forgotten. | 

To Nicodemus, the Lord said : — 

That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 


spirit is spirit. . . . Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God. (JOHN iii. 6, 3.) 


And Paul said : — 

If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miser- 
able. (1 COR. xv. 14, 19.) 


This was the essential change effected by the life, death, and 
resurrection of the Lord—teaching men of another life after 
death for which they must make preparation. This distin- 
guished the Christian from the Jewish church—the Jew 
lived simply for this world, the Christian was taught to live 
primarily for the other. The Lord’s disciples were Jews and He 
had constantly to contend with this Jewish disposition to seek all 
the blessings .of life in the riches and pleasures of the earth. 
They expected the Messiah as an earthly king; they sought Him 
because He multiplied the earthly loaves and satisfied their 
earthly hunger. They desired to sit on twelve earthly thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of an earthly Israel. Even James and 
John asked that they might sit on His right hand and on His left 
in earthly glory. He hadcontinually to admonish them that such 
things could not enter into His kingdom, for His kingdom could 
not be of this world. And even after His resurrection and mani- 
festation of Himself in the spiritual world, dwelling in the midst 
of angels and of the souls of men instead of their bodies, they 
could scarcely realize the difference; and the doctrine of the 
second coming of the Lord in the flesh, in the visible clouds of 
the earthly sky, and the establishment of His kingdom in this 
world, and the doctrine of the resurrection of men in earthly 
bodies to live again here, found ready acceptance as the only 
doctrines which the first Christian Church seemed capable of 
receiving. 

Now that those crude conceptions have given way in the light 
of modern scientific thought and rationality, the church seems 
unable to rise to more spiritual conceptions and receive the Lord 
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in His second coming in the deeper meanings of His divine word 
and in the life and activities of the spiritual world. Hence with 
the decay of the old creeds and of the belief in a return to life in 
this world, the life after death is despaired of by some and is 
regarded as unknowable by many even in the Christian churches. 
Christian ministers speak of it as only a hope instead of a cer- 
tainty assured by the resurrection of the Lord Himself, for- 
getting Paul’s words, “If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain.” 

It is just this world-wide loss of confidence in the life after 
death which makes the growth of the New Church so slow and 
discouraging. When belief in anything grows feeble, interest in 
teachings about it cannot be strong. When the Christian church 
joins with the world in declaring that the life after death is 
unknowable, the heavenly doctrines of the New Christian Church 
must be treated as idle dreams and hallucinations, and if pressed 
too hard must meet with ridicule. 

This is the lesson of Isaac and Ishmael. [shmael, the son of 
the Egyptian bond woman, stands for the rational faculty of the 
church concerned with the truths of natural life, while Isaac 
represents the higher rationality which considers spiritual 
things. Because Ishmael mocked Isaac he was sent out into the 
wilderness where he would die of thirst but for the merciful 
intervention of the Lord and the angels. So the church which 
treats lightly considerations of the life after death must wander 
in the wilderness of natural reasoning and learn to thirst for the 
deeper truths of divine revelation before the words of Isaiah can 
be fulfilled, saying, ‘‘ With joy shall ye draw water out of the 
wells of salvation.” It was only when Ishmael was dying of 
thirst, and Hagar was weeping in despair, that the angel spake to 
her and her eyes were open to behold the well of living waters 
close at hand. 

The spiritual meaning of this is beautifully unfolded in the 
Arcana Ceelestia, substantially as follows : — 


They who are reformed are reduced to ignorance — even to despair — and 
then they have comfort and enlightenment. . .. But of this state few have 
any knowledge, because few at this day are being regenerated. To those who 
are not being regenerated, it makes no difference whether they know the 
truth or do not. . . . But they who are being regenerated think much about 
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doctrine and life, because they think much about eternal salvation; and, 
therefore, if truth be deficient with them, as it is the subject of their thought 
and affection, they grieve at heart. . . . But as there are few who believe that 
they have a spirit which is to live after death, there are few who are being 
regenerated. To those who believe it, the other life is the all of their thought 
and affection, and the world is in comparison nothing; but to those who do 
not believe it, the world is the all of their thought and affection, and the other 
life is in comparison nothing. The former are they who can be regenerated, 
but the latter they who cannot be. 

i H. C. H. 


= 
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Wy A NOBLE LETTER OF 1820. 


! A DESCENDANT of the author has kindly placed in our hands a 
WH - letter well worth publishing, as showing the intelligence and zeal 
‘ii of a man who began to read the works of Swedenborg in 1790. 
| It was sent by Robert Campbell of Abingdon, Virginia, to Dr. 
Ht John J. Cabell, whose descendants are well known. Abingdon 
: was some three hundred miles from the coast, and it is remarka- 
ble that the books should have penetrated so far inland at such 
an early day. In sending us the letter, our correspondent appro- 
priately notes the writer’s “ evident delight in the truth, standing 
forth in such vivid and significant contrast with the apparent 
indifference of many who, without individual exertion or sacrifice, 
iW have fallen heirs to this greatest heritage that an earthly father 
can transmit to his son.” The letter is as follows : — 


ABINGDON, July 1, 1820. 


Very DEAR SiR: It is with singular pleasure I have heard that you have 
become a reader of the writings of that enlightened seer, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Although the world of mankind appears to be in such opposition to 
it these doctrines, I have no doubt that they will one day shine in our horizon 
with such radiance that all the nations on our earth will behold the glory of 
their light. We have long been looking for a millenium, but how are men 
prone to reject every new manifestation! Even when the great Jehovah Jesus 
‘ came upon earth, how they persecuted Him, and would not have Him to reign 
L over them! When that was the case in the first age of the Christian Church, 
I can we expect any thing better from the present generation? Although this is 
{ called an enlightened age in scientifics, we can see but a very scanty appearance 
of spiritual truths taught from the pulpit or the press. Of course it must be a 
progressive work, that the few who are enlightened may enlighten others; so 
the work will go on, agreeably to the providential dispensations. Is it not 
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strange to see how the teachers of the present generation urge the doctrine of 
a separate and distinct personality, when there is no such thing in the whole 
Scripture to justify such an idea? Our Saviour tells them plainly, in JoHN x. 
30, that He and the Father are one; and in the fourteenth chapter of the same 
book He goes on fully to elucidate the same subject to Thomas and Philip. 
If mankind will not be convinced by such authority, what will convince them? 
The doctrine of faith alone appears to me equally inconsistent. As charity, or 
the love of goodness, appears to be the very soul and life of faith, both James 
and Paul give ample proofs on that subject. The doctrine of atonement is 
certainly misunderstood. Paul calls it reconciliation, and only in one place 
mentions the word, “ atonement,” and through the whole of his doctrine he 
shows that it is man who is to be reconciled to his Maker, and not one God 
making atonement to another for the sins of the world. Atonement in the 
Hebrew means a covering, which signifies to protect, for what covers this pro- 
tects from assailing evil which would cause hurt. That ultimate proceeding is 
from good, that heaven may be rendered safe. 

The Emperor Constantine and the Council which he convened have much 
to answer for the errors they introduced into the Christian Church. From that 
early age we may calculate on the falling off of the genuine doctrine that was 
taught by the apostles, which has brought the church to its consummation. 
How strangely different are the ideas of the professing Christians of the pres- 
ent day, when they are exerting themselves to spread their doctrines to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. Sound philosophy and unadulterated reason 
ought to be united to guide the present generation through the labyrinth of 
error and perplexity they are now involved in. God is the same unchangeable 
being now that He was ten thousand years ago; and of course religion is the 
same when it is rightly understood. The new dispensation is the only one that 
can give a man any idea of his spiritual state and the enjoyments he is to 
expect hereafter if he lives a good life. How consoling it is to the soul to 
believe that God is love, and that there is no changing nor shadow of turning 
in Him! and that man is sure to enjoy happiness if he will only qualify him- 
self to receive it! and that he will also receive assistance if he really desires 
it! What more can a man wish from the kindest and best of beings? 

Although I have been reading those books for about thirty years, and have 
now near thirty volumes in my possession, I find them an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of information ; the more you read, the greater the mysteries you will dis- 
cover, until you are lost in amazement at the wonderful works of Providence, 
When I contemplate on these subjects, my mind is transported with love to 
the great Jehovah Jesus, who has so kindly manifested Himself to poor, sin- 
ful mortals who are groping in the dark for they know not what. I have long 
thought, and am still more confirmed in the idea, that the members of the New 
Church ought to step forward as a band of brothers and act as a medium in 
the hand of Providence to propagate the doctrine of the New Church on earth, 
that their precepts and example might have its due influence in bringing about 
the reformation that is so much desired. Although mine eyes are dim with 
age, and this feeble frame is going fast to decay, | hope to see the state of 
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mankind in some degree ameliorating, and a renovation which will induce a 
greater inquiry after genuine truth. How little does mankind know or con- 
sider what is doing for them in the present day, when they are crying out and 
complaining about the distress of nations and individuals, little thinking that 
it is to prepare their souls for more sublime enjoyments by humbling the 
haughty spirit that is so predominant among them. You will observe that 
everything is attributed to natural causes, instead of the Providential Govern- 
ment. They ought to attend to the promises made to all mankind through the 
medium of the prophets and apostles, and more particularly our Saviour’s own 
words which He has left on record for the instruction of all mankind, which 
apply as particularly to the present generation as to those that were present 
at the time it was spoken. And see how He urges them to forsake the evil of 
their own ways, and they shall receive a blessing both temporal and eternal. 
MAL. iii. 6, 7, 10, says: “ For I am the Lord, I change not. Return unto Me 
and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of Hosts. Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts; if 
I will not open you the windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it.” I think that whole chapter and 
the next has a particular allusion to the present time. 

You will please to excuse me for the liberty I have taken in writing you a 
long letter on a religious subject without any previous acquaintance, and attri- 
bute it to its true cause, that is, my great zeal for the cause of the New Church ; 
and believe me to be, with sentiments of high consideration, 


Your friend, 


ROBERT CAMPBELL. 
Dr. JOHN J. CABELL, Lynchburg, Va. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S SKILFUL EXPLANATION. 


WHILE it has always been evident that the religious and 
secular press should be utilized so far as might be possible to 
dispel misunderstandings and, promulgate the teachings of the 
New Church, it is the fact that very little has been done in this 
way except to remonstrate against gross misrepresentations, and 
that, even when invited to contribute articles, our writers have 
shown a tendency to err by giving so much that is new in a 
single article without sufficient amplification and proof, that but 
little real good was done. 

It gives great pleasure to call attention to a marked instance of 
generous hospitality on the part of a religious newspaper and 
of wise utilization of the opportunity presented. The newspaper 
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is the Christian World of London, and the writer is Mr. J. Howard 
Spalding, well known for his activity in the uses of the New 
Church, and recently a contributor to the Aibbert Journal. In 
printing this series of essays, the editor of the Christian World 
uses the titles, “What Did Swedenborg Teach?” “A Scientific 
Seer,” “His Hold on the Unseen,” “A Fireside Explanation.” 


He then says very pleasantly : — 


The following article is the first of a short series which we propose to pub- 
lish in this journal on the main features of the teaching of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Apart entirely from the doctrinal questions involved, the personality 
and significance of Swedenborg are in themselves, we conceive, worth making 
more widely known than they are to the religious public. Every one has heard 
of the Swedish mystic, but comparatively few have any accurate knowledge o¢ 
what he really taught. His views are shut up in ponderous and somewhat 
unreadable volumes. What follows will bea popular exposition of them by 
a competent hand. We print the articles, not as representing in any sense 
our own position, but simply with the idea of offering, at a time when the 
whole subject of a spiritual world and a hereafter is brought into question, 
the testimony of a man of admittedly pure life and high attainments, and 
whose convictions were founded on personal experiences of a unique and 
extraordinary character. These articles are written by one who, by a close 
study for many years of Swedenborg, is eminently capable of giving a popular 


exposition of his teaching. 


Mr. Spalding begins with a brief autobiography : — 


It is now some thirty years since I first began to study Swedenborg’s 
theological works. Being naturally of a sceptical turn of mind, I had gradu- 
ally discarded the evangelical theology in which I had been brought up; and 
in early manhood, I found myself an unwilling and, now and then, a despair- 
ing agnostic. The universe seemed to me like a vast machine — grinding along 
its resistless and remorseless way to no end, or to none that man could dis- 
cern, or, discerning, could either retard or accelerate; he himself being but 
a tiny piece of that great mechanism and helplessly carried along with it, 
while hugging the illusion that he contributed to its movement. 

The first serious shock to this conception came from reading two remark- 
able articles on spiritualism, by Dr. A. R. Wallace, which were published in 
The Fortnightly Review in 1874. I began to investigate spiritualism —I am 
afraid in the usual slipshod and inconclusive way; saw many curious and 
inexplicable things, but none more curious and inexplicable than many 
conjuring feats I had witnessed; heard others— and that on good authority 
and at first hand — still more curious and inexplicable. But in spiritualism I 
found no resting-place. Except as to its one fundamental assertion of the 
existence of an unseen world—the abode of men and women who had 
passed out of this world by death —it was a doctrinal chaos. It was Chris- 
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tian and anti-Christian, High Church, Broad Church and no-Church. I found 
it was a road that led anywhere, and, therefore, nowhere to any purpose. 

At this time I had a volume of Swedenborg’s works, the “ True Christian 
Religion,” on my shelves, the gift of a dear old friend, a life-long student of 
that author, but had never been able to read it. I had made several attempts — 
from a sense of obligation to the friend who gave it me — but a sentence or 
two had always been enough. I now made another attempt, and found, to 
my surprise, I could read it and with interest—though not by any means 
with acceptance of all or even the greater part of its teaching. 


He then says that he was especially impressed with the 
teaching that “the soul is a spiritual body, the man himself,”’ 
and goes on to state briefly the truth as to the relation of this 
life to the other, the nature of angels, and as to death and 
resurrection. He later read “Heaven and Hell,” and was still 
slow to understand Swedenborg’s experience, so he here tells 
how he was led to ask whether or not Swedenborg was insane. 
He was certainly conscientious and consistent at all points, but 
was it not a case of extraordinary madness? Mr. Spalding says: — 

This question of Swedenborg’s complete sanity hung about my mind for 
many years, and only disappeared from it with my full acceptance of his 
teaching. I doubt whether it will wholly vanish from any mind on other 


terms. But there are weighty reasons for regarding the hallucination theory 
with suspicion, and some of these I propose to state briefly in the next paper. 


Thus, having won his readers’ attention by a frank avowal of 
his own experience and brought them to a very interesting point, 
he leaves them unwearied and eager for more. Here is the 
work of a master, and others should study his method — in taking 
up points with the outside public which that public will under- 
stand when he has finished — not writing for our people, nor for 
ministers, but for the religious families of England and the 


colonies. 
T. F. W. 


A BIBLICAL STATEMENT OF FAITH. 


THE possibility of stating the faith of the New Church in a 
short series of extracts from the Divine Word has long attracted 
the writer’s mind, and he has [ately sent his realization of the 
thought to the Wew-Church Messenger, from which it was quoted 
in the Wew-Church Magazine of London. In neither case was the 
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printing quite satisfactory, as the lines were intended to appear 
in three divisions with six nearly equal lines in each. While con- 
sidering the matter of republishing them, he received a letter 
from an earnest minister who said : — 


I wish to commend your idea of a scriptural creed. I have long thought 
that forms of worship should be in scriptural terms. The Lord’s forms are 
the only living ones. When other forms become fixed, they are dead. I never 
use our creed but under protest. You can’t have worship in forms of philos- 
ophy. A scriptural external is the only proper basis of union. This subject 
of a scriptural external is great and important. 


In view of this commendation of the general idea and of other 
evidences of interest, there would seem to be reason for printing 
the statement of faith in its best form : — 


The Lord our God is one Lord — 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit; 

A just God and a Saviour, 

There is none beside Him; 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Who is the First and the Last. 

Ile bowed the heavens and came down ; 
A virgin conceived, and bare a Son, 
And called His name Immanuel ; 

He trod the wine-press alone; 

He led captivity captive; 

He swallowed up death in victory. 

His word is truth ; 

His mercy is everlasting ; 

Whoso liveth and believeth in Him 
Shall not die forever. 

The New Jerusalem cometh down out of heaven, 
And its name shall be, The Lord is here. 


The passages are found in Deut. vi. 4; Marr. xxviii. 19; 
Isa. xlv. 21; Rev. xxii. 21 and i. 17; Ps. xviii. g; Isa. vii. 14 
and lxiii. 3 and xxv. 8; JOHN xvil. 17; Ps. c. 5; JOHN xi. 26; 
Rev. xxi. 2; Ezek. xlviii. 35. 

It seems to the writer that the subjects presented in these 
passages are precisely those which should be included in a 
statement of faith, namely, the Lord God the Saviour, the 
incarnation and redemption and glorification, the Word and 
immortality and the New Church. 


T. F. W. 
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DR. BEACH’S ESTIMATE OF THE TIMES. 


As the teachings of the New Church give one universal views 
of the past, the present, and the future, so there is a disposition 
among us to estimate the religious condition of the world. Such 
estimates are to be taken cautiously, because the observer’s state 
of mind and body may have much to do with his conclusions, but 
the effort to form a judgment in order to apply work and word 
more effectively is likely to be made, not only by our writers, but 
by others ; and all such efforts, made by men earnestly desirous 
to serve their times, are worthy of consideration. 

An unusually careful estimate of religious Conditions has lately 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra, from the pen of the Rev. David 
N. Beach, D. D., President of Bangor Theological Seminary. A 
very warm-hearted man, of such a temper that, as a pastor in 
Cambridge, Mass., he could bring about an exceptionally cordial 
cooperation of Catholic and Protestant churches for the moral 
welfare of the city, his views are sure to be hopeful, and, when he 
speaks otherwise, there is serious reason for it. 

Dr. Beach sees the religious point of view to be “ shifting” in 
certain respects : ~— 

1. Contemplation less of God, and more of man. 

2. Less of the other world, and more of this world. 

3. Less of inward things, and more of outward things. 

4. Less of cataclysm, and more of pedagogy. 

. Such primarily Christian doctrines as Retribution, Redemption, and Rev- 
elation, by no means abandoned or emptied of meaning, but very differently 
interpreted. 

6. Christian activity conforming itself to the New Psychology, Sociology, 
Ethics, and Philosophy. 

This description seems to be correct, and is verifiable in pulpit 
and press. In these changes he proceeds to find certain gains, 
and here his thought is to be carefully examined, as he moves 
with evident caution : — 

1. Larger, truer knowledge; worthier thoughts of God. 

2. The gain of unity in our thought of the universe, of the world, of our 
race, of the world of matter, and of the mind. 


3. Large gains of working knowledge. 
4. The gain of enthusiasm, esprit du corps, and optimism. 
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Perhaps he should have made this list even shorter, for the third 
item seems to be a part of the first, and the fourth may be sub- 
ject to a doubt. There is in many pulpits less apologizing for 
religion than there was at one time, when Dr. Samuel Johnson 
said, “The apostles were tried regularly, once a week, on the 
charge of committing forgery.” But there is little appetite in con- 
gregations, now, for high and over-sanguine talk, and they want 
sincere seriousness in the ministry. 

It is, however, to what Dr.. Beach regards as losses that we 
would direct attention chiefly, because here his list is longer, and 
shows careful study of existing conditions : — 


1. Mystery, the subtler, more psychic, or spiritual side of religion, largely 
gone. 

2. Widespread practical disuse of the Bible, with its stores of spiritual 
nutriment. 

3. Loss, too largely, of a Present, Living, Daily Saviour. 

4. Loss, too largely, of a sense of dependence, of the prayer life, of the life 
of faith. 

5. Loss, too largely, of a sense of the church as the Body of Christ, in the 
noble, biblical sense of the term. 

6. Loss, too largely, of the herald’s, or prophet’s, place, in preaching and in 
Christian witnessing. 


This seems to us a fair exhibit. The mystic, the man who 
directly approaches the Lord and finds Him, is discredited. The 
term, “spiritual,” does not have its distinct meaning, but is used 
of refined feelings and poetic utterances. The Bible is not studied 
thoroughly. ‘The Saviour is often spoken of, in the pulpit and 
out of it, as mistaken and innocently given to making claims to 
impossible Messiahship. The rapid substitution of printed prayer 
for all utterances from the heart is undoubtedly lessening the 
efficacy of prayer, and there are many clergymen in the world 
who cannot pray at all unless they read prayers from printed 
- pages. Again the church has given up its functions to other 
organizations, and so has come to seem less important to the 
uplift of mankind. Finally, preaching is weaker than formerly, 
and people do not care for it because it seems perfunctory and 
superficial. 

It is not our purpose to ask how far, if at all, any such change 
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for the worse has gone on in the organized body of the New 
Church, but it is certainly well to take such a criterion as Dr. 
Beach’s and apply it to ourselves honestly. 


T. F. W. 


THE GENERAL MEETING OF 190s. 


THESE meetings took place this year too late to be adequately 
treated in the present issue, and therefore full editorial mention 
is deferred until October. There was a very large attendance, 
even the Pacific Coast being well represented. The application 
of a colored organization of Georgetown, British Guiana, for 
admission to the Young-People’s League, excited much interest 
and was of course granted. The meetings of the Ministers’ 
Council at Newtonville were held under most pleasant auspices 
as to buildings and hospitality, although the time seemed not to 
be sufficient for carrying out the conference program in a delib- 
erate manner. An innovation in the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, the conferences well arranged beforehand, commended 
itself to a degree, and will become, it is hoped, the custom 
yearly, but not of course to the injury of Convention business. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE DOCTRINE OF PERMISSION. 


Tue New-Church doctrine of permission is a part of the doc- 
trine of the Divine Providence. The fullest and most important 
statements of it are found in the “Spiritual Diary,” the “Arcana 
Celestia” and the “Divine Providence.” In the “Arcana 
Celestia,” as usual, we have the original and most abundant 
material of the doctrine, but in the “ Divine Providence” we 
have the most systematic statement. 

The doctrine is intimately involved in the doctrine of evil 
and the doctrine of freedom, but in spite of its complications it 
can be reduced to a very simple statement. For example, “ Evils 
are permitted for the sake of the end which is salvation” (Divine 
Providence, 276). This statement introduces the consideration 
of evil as an incident in the work of salvation. But a moment’s 
reflection shows that salvation itself is made necessary by the 
fact and pre-existence of evil. In other words, as salvation is 
salvation from evil, we must recognize evil as a condition _pre- 
vious to the event of salvation. The problem of evil is now 
before us. The doctrine of evil is also reducible to a very 
simple statement, namely, evil is what is contrary to the Divine 
and is permitted for the sake of man’s freedom. In a lower 
sense, evil is what is contrary to the moral law —that is, to 
conscience. In another sense, evil is what is opposed to the 
common good. In a narrower, personal sense evil is what is 
contrary to the interests of the larger self. In still other terms, 
evil is the act and the moral state of a perverse will —that is, 
it is the will of the moment or of some special interest pursued 
in defiance of the claims of a larger and higher purpose. To 
come back to Swedenborg’s language, evil is self love. 

Evil, therefore, is a quality of man’s will and a product of his 
free choice. ‘There is no way of preventing it from the outside 
without destroying man’s freedom, and this God cannot do. For 
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to destroy man’s freedom would be to destroy the man himself. 
But God cannot create and destroy in one and the same act. and 
from one and the same motive. God is creative love and the 
purpose of this love is expressed in the existence of man. There 
can be nothing in God which is inconsistent with this purpose 
or antagonistic to it. Once created, therefore, man exists as 
such by the unalterable will of God, and his freedom is his God- 
given essence. In the exercise of his freedom and rationality he 
can develop and ascend to higher and higher stages of spiritual 
excellence, but each step must be freely chosen and chosen in 
the presence of an actual or possible alternative. If he chooses 
the lower in preference to the higher, it is his choice and he 
cannot be restrained or withheld from it. So the origin of evil 
is possible in the very nature of man and is permitted by the 
creative purpose itself. From the point of view of the creative 
purpose the permission itself is good, though the evil permitted 
is contrary to that purpose. Therefore, in permitting evil, the 
Lord is not responsible for the evil—jin other words, is not the 
cause of evil. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1832, 592, 7877.) 

So far the doctrine of permission is respect-to the origin of 
evil. We are, however, more concerned with the doctrine of 
permission in its application to our present circumstances. Our 
problem is not so much the permission of evil in general, but 
the permission of evils in particular. Here the doctrine is that 
evils are permitted for the sake of salvation, of amendment, or to 
prevent greater evils (Divine Providence, 249, 296). Sweden- 
borg enumerates — among the evils permitted — the killing and 
eating of animals (Arcana Ceelestia, 1002); Jewish sacrifices and 
mere external worship (/did¢., 1327, 1832, 2180); concubinage 
(bid., 3246) ; to live in pleasures and lusts (/bid., 1327); to speak 
falsely (/did., 986); to attribute power to oneself (/dzd., 1661) ; 
the influence and operation of evil spirits (/did., 1664, 1874, 
6574, 6663). In “Divine Providence,” 234-275, we have a 
long list of evils permitted, and the reasons are given for 
the permission. The doctrine with respect to such evils is 
this: man, in consequence of the fall, is born in evil —that 
is, he is born with hereditary tendencies to evil. These ten- 
dencies must appear before they can be recognized and cor- 
rected, and so the disposition changed (/did., 277, 278). So, 
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too, evil spirits are permitted to influence man that his heredi- 
tary evils may be aroused, made to appear, and removed. In 
all this the evils are permitted for the sake of man’s salva- 
tion. Another class of evils —for example, the evils of punish- 
ment and penalty —are permitted for the sake of amendment 
and restraint (/did., 592). Others are permitted for the sake of 
preventing profanation and falling imto worse evils (Arcana 
Coelestia, 1327). We see, therefore, that in all the cases of per- 
mission there is a good purpose in view and hence the doctrine, 
“All the laws of permission are also laws of the Divine Provi- 
dence” (Divine Providence, 234). Im other words, the Lord’s 
providence with the evil is called permission, because it is not 
what He wills directly for the good of men, but what He wills 
indirectly to bring good out of evil. 

There is a difference in the Divine Providence before the fall 
and after it. Before the fall the Lord wished directly the good 
of man. He was Creator and Father. But since the fall He 
willed man’s good indirectly through man’s evil state. In this 
relation He is man’s Redeemer and Saviour. Man must now be 
brought out of evil and kept out of it, or he must be kept from 
sinking deeper and deeper into evil. But being evil, man must 
of himself do evil, and the Lord permits him to do the evil in 
order that He may bring him out of one evil after another and 
finally establish him in good; -or else He permits him to do the 
evil and suffer its punishment to prevent him from doing a 
worse evil. The latter is the case with those in hell. In both 
cases the Lord’s Providence is operative and effective. The end 
in view in both cases is good. In other words, the Lord, in per- 
mitting evil, seeks only good and so brings good out of evil. 
The result, however, is not alone determined by the Lord; man 
has his own share of responsibility. 

The result is always the best that the Lord can bring about 
through man’s agency, but it is never the absolutely best. It is 
never as good as it would be if the man were better or if the 
man tried harder to be better. It is a serious perversion of the 
doctrine of permission to say in any given case: “This is 
the Lord’s doing, it must be best,” and then rest satisfied in 
this reflection. Such an interpretation takes away all man’s 
responsibility and makes the doctrine merely a means of self 
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justification and a way of securing self satisfaction. It would be 
more in accordance with the truth and with the doctrine of per- 
mission to say, “ This is the Lord’s doing through me and it is 
the best that He could do with me, being as I am.” 

Another still more serious perversion of the doctrine of permis- 
sion is that of deliberately choosing an evil on the plea that it is 
permitted in order that a worse evil may not be committed. In 
such a case it is not the evil but the perversion of the doctrine 
that is permitted. It is permission in the second degree and it is 
evil in the second degree. This is exemplified in those who 
deliberately choose the evils of fornication and concubinage on 
the plea that these evils are permitted to prevent falling into 
worse evils or as a means of leading to good. Here the thing 
permitted is not the evil itself, but the perversion of the doctrine 
which is an evil of a deeper grade. The evil itself is permitted 
to those who have not the doctrine, but those who make use of 
the doctrine to justify the evil are permitted to do so; and so 
the permission applies to the perversion of the doctrine and not 
simply to the evil. All permission applies to evil, but all evil is 
forbidden —the evil of perversion even more than the evil of 


mere self will. 
Lewis F. HIre. 


WAS SIN THE CAUSE OF THE INCARNATION? 


THE first promise given in the Scriptures of the coming of 
the Lord follows immediately upon the first record of sin. The 
curse upon the serpent of Eden is joined with the words, “I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel” (GEN. ili. 15). This combination of predictions has given 
all readers the impression that the Incarnation was necessitated 
by the fall, and by that alone; in other words, that if man had 
not fallen, the Lord would not have dwelt among us in the flesh. 
Thus commentators in general have understood these words, and 
we read in the “ Arcana” on this passage : — 

Every one to-day knows that this is the first prophecy of the coming of the 


Lord into the world. By these words it was revealed to the church of that time 
that the Lord would come into the world to save them. (250, 260.) 
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A more complete statement of the case is made in another 
place : — 

If the Most Ancient Church had remained in its integrity, the Lord would 
have had no need to be born as man; therefore when it began to decline, the 
Lord foresaw that the celestial church would utterly perish from the earth, and 


therefore the prediction of GEN. iii. 15, was immediately made as to the Lord’s 
coming into the world. (/did., 2661.) 


Again we read that the reason of the Lord’s coming was that 
men might be saved (Arcana Ceelestia, 2716), and again that 
He put on the human and made this divine to save the human 
race (/bid., 9315). Another statement is that the Lord came 
because man, the basis of heaven, had weakened and destroyed 
order (Heaven and Hell, ror). In the “ Doctrine of the Lord,” 
the purpose of the Incarnation is stated to be that the Lord 
came into the world to subdue the hells and glorify His human 
(12); and it is also said that He assumed the human to save 
men (/did., 31). The strong statement is made in the “ True 
Christian Religion,” that “The Lord came into the world solely 
for this end, that man might be saved.” (538.) 

These statements are all to the effect that the Incarnation 
took place because the evil condition of men required it, and 
they imply that, if man had not needed to be saved thus from 
destruction, the Incarnation would never have taken place. 

Thus “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1573, says distinctly : — 


The Divine is not susceptible of evil. In order therefore that the Lord might 
conquer evil by His own power, which no man could ever do, nor can do, and 
that He alone might thus become righteousness, He was willing to be born like 
another man. Otherwise there had been no need that He be born. For the 
Lord could assume human essence without birth, as He also did sometimes as- 
sume it, when made visible to the Most Ancient Church, as also to the Prophets. 


This teaching is to the effect that, had not evil entered into 
the world to a most serious degree, the Lord would not have 
needed to be and would not have been incarnated to save men, 
but would have been made visible as before the fall, namely, by 
means of angels seen of men. 

But one may ask, Is Christianity itself due only to human 
waywardness and sin? Was the fall the means of bringing this 
infinite blessing to mankind? Was the condition of man before 
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the fall, though innocent and childlike, so perfect in all respects 
that the Incarnation of the Divine has not added something, 
something which has served to complete the human experience 
to its full circle ? 

When these questions press upon the mind, it is well to turn 
to a passage in the “ Apocalypse Explained,” and read these far- 
reaching words : — 

If the successive states of the churches in our earth are examined, it is plain 
that they have been like the successive states of a man who is being reformed and 
regenerated; namely, that he may become a spiritual man, he is first conceived, 
then born, then grows up, and afterwards is led more and moré fully into intelli- 
gence and wisdom. The church from the most ancient times to the end of the 
Jewish Church increased as a man who is conceived, and born, and grows, and 
then is instructed and taught, but the successive states of the church after the 
end of the Jewish, or from the time of our Lord to this day, have been as a man 
increases in intelligence and wisdom, or is regenerated. Therefore the interiors 
of the Word, the church and worship were revealed by the Lord when He was 
in the world, and now what is still more interior; and so far as interiors are re- 
vealed, so far man may become more wise, for to become interior is to become 
wiser and vice versa. (64.) 


This statement must be added to those already quoted. It 
does not contradict them, but it supplements them with the 
teaching that, while the Lord came into the world to save men, 
He also fulfilled thereby a divine purpose more fully to reveal 
Himself than was done in Eden. 

In “Sacred Scriptures,” 99, we read as follows : — 

By the Lord becoming the Word in ultimates the state of the church was 
utterly changed. The difference is like that between evening and morning. Be- 
fore His coming into the world the Lord was indeed present with men of the 
church, but it was mediately through heaven, but since His coming into the world 
He is present with men of the church immediately; for in the world Ie put on 
the divine natural in which He is present with men. 


This statement is repeated in “ True Christian Religion,” 109, 
where it is also said that the churches before the advent “ could 
not see divine truths except in shadow, but after that advent 
the church could see in light.” In addition, the answer to 
Hartley’s sixth question should be noted, especially the words, 
“The representative human in which Jehovah presented Himself 
in the world before His actual advent, was not of such efficacy 
that it could spiritually enlighten men.” And this thought is 
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yet more clearly told in “ True Christian Religion,” 786, where 
we read, after the previous churches have been described in the 
usual terms: — 

The former churches were not in the truth, because the Most Ancient Church 
which was befvre the flood, worshipped God as invisible, with whom no conjunc- 
tion is possible; and likewise the Ancient, which was after the flood; and the 
Israelitish Church worshipped Jehovah, who in Himself is the invisible God 
(Exon. xxxiii. 18-23), but under the human form which Jehovah God assumed 
by an angél, and so was seen by Moses, Abraham, Sarah, Hagar, Gideon, Joshua, 
and sometiiges by the prophets, which human form was representative of the 
Lord about t6 come. The fourth church, which was called Christian, has indeed 
acknowledged one God with the mouth, but im three persons, each of whom is 
by Himself God. But with an invisible God no conjunction is possible, and yet 
they do not know that the one God who is invisible came into the world and 
assumed the human, not only to redeem man, but also to be made visible and so 
capable of having men conjoined to Him. 


This statement puts the church before the fall of man in the 
category of churches less perfect than that which follows the 
Second Coming of the Lord, and it distinctly declares the fact 
that the Incarnation was not only to save men from sin, but 
also to exalt them to a higher life than was ever attained before. 
In this view the last statement of the objects of the Incarnation 
is broader than the first, and gives a backward look over all 
human history, declaring that the last church will be the crown 
of them all. (True Christian Religion, 786.) 

In addition to this statement we have that of the “‘ Coronis,”’ 
which summarizes religious history to this effect : — 


The men of the Ancient Church, and still more those of the Israelitish Church, 
were external and natural, nor could they become internal and spiritual as men 
might become after the coming of the Lord, (51.) 


Considering the teaching that the Lord chose to be incarnated 
here because the men of this earth are the most external, and 
because they can preserve and promulgate the Scriptures (Arcana 
Celestia, 9360), are we not justified in concluding that the 
Incarnation served, and serves, an eternal good purpose in addi- 
tion to that of redeeming men, so that we do not regard sin as 
the cause but rather as the occasion of it, the cause of its pain- 
ful circumstances, but not the only reason for so eternally and 
universally beneficent an act ? 
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Several passages of Scripture come to mind in this connection, 
such as, “The Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” 
(Rev. xiii. 8); “The glory which I had with Thee before the 
world was” (JoHN xvii. 5); but it is enough to note what is 
said of MICAH v. 2:— 

But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands of 


Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth unto Me, that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose goings forth have been of old, from everlasting. 


On these last words “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 10248, says, that : — 


When spoken of the church, “from everlasting” means its duration to its 
end, but when spoken of the Lord, it means eternity. 


This seems to be finally said in *‘ Coronis,” 51 : — 


Jehovah took on the natural human, which He assumed by incarnation in the 
womb of Mary, according to the order established from the creation. Before 
this He could not be conjoined to man as to the interiors of His spirit. This was 


as impossible as flight to a bird in the ether. 
T. F, W. 


THE LETTER “H.” 


Two striking statements are made in regard to this letter, which is 
spoken of in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 2010, as “ the only one in the name 
of Jehovah which involves what is divine, and signifies I am’; and 
again, in “Apocalypse Revealed,” 38, it is spoken of as “ involving 
infinity because it is only a breathing.” ‘These words are used of the 
letter in connection with the names, ‘‘ Abram” changed to “ Abra- 
ham,” and “Sarai” to “Sarah.” This change is also explained in 
“Arcana Ccelestia,” 1416, 2063, 3251, 4394, “Sacred Scripture,” 
go, and De Verbo, 4. In the last two references, the letter is 
said to denote what is “ infinite and eternal,” and it is shown that 
Swedenborg was especially instructed on this point by an angel. He 
inserted an account of this experience also in “ True Christian Relig- 
ion,” 278. 

The second statement in regard to this letter is made in reference 
to Ps. cxxxii. 6. This verse reads: ‘“ Lo, we heard of it at Ephra- 
tah ; we found it in the fields of the wood.” By “it” in this verse, 
the ark is generally understood by commentators, because the Psalm 
clearly treats of the return of the ark to its proper use when David 
brought it with solemn rites into Jerusalem. ‘The ark has not been 
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named, however, so far in the Psalm, and Jewish authorities favor 
understanding by “it” the site of the temple. Saint Augustine under- 
stands “a place for the Lord” to be meant. Aben Ezra understood 
. the Shechinah, or presence of the Lord. In the Hebrew the pro- 
nominal suffix to the verbs is He, feminine. So the Seventy, the Vul- 
gate, and Luther render it as feminine. The word for “ark” is 
sometimes masculine and sometimes feminine. Schmidt, whom Swe- 
denborg generally consulted, has the masculine forms ¢o and eum. 
The photolithographed copy of the edition which Swedenborg used 
shows that he early made a special study of this Psalm, and included 
it in the “ Adversaria,” iii. 7128, when he was treating of Num. x. 36. 
Now, what does he say of this suffixed Ae in this Psalm ? He speaks 
as follows in “ Arcana Cecelestia,” 4594 :— 

Lo, we heard of Him in Ephratah, we found Him in the fields of the wood. 
That this is said of the Lord is very plain: we heard of Him and we found 


Him are expressed, there, in the suffix in the original language, by the letter 
“H” taken from the name of Jehovah. 


This gives the suffix an entirely different meaning. It is then fem- 
inine only in appearance. Why Schmidt took it as masculine we do 
not know, but we can see that, to Swedenborg’s mind, the case was 
similar to the letter inserted in the name of Abram. He had reason 
to quote this verse many times: He usually kept to the terms, Zo 
and Lum, always capitalized, but once he used the more pronounced 
ilo, and twice the still more pronounced //so, the last instances 
being “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 8309, and “ Apocalypse Explained,” 700, 
showing that what he had said in 4594 was then fully in mind, 
although he did not repeat the explanation. 

Be 


HITTITES NOT CHITTIM. 


In consulting the excellent Potts’ “ Concordance ” for the passages 
in which Swedenborg mentions that great people of the far past, the 
Hittites, we find that they are confused with a totally different people 
or place, Chittim. There are many references to the Hittites, for 
the nation is mentioned often in the Old Testament, and several 
individual members of it appear there. The Hittites were a power- 
ful race, having their capital at Carchemish, on the upper Euphrates, 
but extending southward to Hebron and even to Zoan in Egypt. 
Their monuments are also found northward and westward. A large 
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collection of inscriptions in the massive Hittite hieroglyph has been 
existing for some years, and every effort has been made to decipher 
them, but as yet without success. It is certain that most important 
records of the Bible lands from the time of Abraham, if not earlier, 
are thus almost within our grasp. That they will.be read ere long is 
highly probable. Now we turn to the “ Concordance,” under “ Hit- 
tites,”” and find the last two entries as follows : — 

Arcana, 10638. ‘I drive out from thy faces the Amorite, and the Canaan- 


ite, and the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite’ (Exo- 
dus xxxiv: 10) = the removal then of evils and the derivative falsities. 


Apocalypse Explained, 514°. ‘ Ships from the coast of the Hittites ’ (Num- 
bers xxiv: 24) = the knowledges of truth and good which had been possessed 
by those of the Ancient Church. 


The second of these passages does not refer to the Hittites at all. 
In “Arcana Ceelestia,” 10638, Swedenborg wrote Chit#/am, the 
plural generally employed by him in the nominative being Cii¢/aei ; 
and this is his invariable designation of the Hittites, as may be seen 
in Jbid., 2913, 4447; “ Apocalypse Explained,” 650, and elsewhere. 
This form is the nearest possible representative of the Hebrew word, 
with its initial “Ch.” 

But there is a different name with the initial “ K,”’ and this word 
is found in several passages,.and clearly names islands. Thus, Num. 
xxiv. 24, the prophecy of Balaam, says that, “‘ ships shall come from 
the coast of Chittim”; and Isa. xxiii. 1, 12, connects Chittim with 
Tyre and Sidon and their ships ; and Jer. ii. 10 names the “isles of 
Chittim ” ; and Ezex. xxvii. 6 has also the “ isles of Chittim” ; and 
Dan. xi. 30 speaks of the “ships of Chittim.” It would obviously 
have been better if the translators had first written ‘‘ Kittim ” in these 
places, and the revisers have made this change. Cyprus, or perhaps 
more distant islands, are referred to in these passages. 

Swedenborg’s usage in this case of this insular people was not quite 
invariable. His natural words would be A7z¢¢him in the Hebrew 
form or A7¢thaei in the Latin. He thus wrote in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 
3268, 1156, “Apocalypse Explained,” 406, 514. In the copy of 
Smidius’ Latin Bible which he used and which is generally a close 
translation, he found that Romani (Roman ships) had been substi- 
tuted in DAN. xi. 30 for ships of Kittim, and he was careful to cor- 
rect by writing over Romani the word Aitthim. In Jbid., 304, he 
did write Chitfaci, but in later work he kept to the correct initial 
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Unfortunately, in his usually accurate Latin edition, Rev. S. H. 
Worcester took the liberty, in /did@., 514, of changing A‘v¢thuei to 
Chittaet, thus setting aside the proper distinction. He did not do 
this in the text, but in the Index he says, waves e loco Chitthaeorum, 
etc., 514, when Swedenborg had written Avtthacorum. Mr. Potts, 
also usually accurate, seems to have made use of this Index, and so 
overlooked the confusing change. In his second and more elaborate 
Index, Mr. Worcester went still farther astray by putting together 
Chittim, Kittim, Hittite, in one place, and citing Num. xxiv. 24, Isa. 
xxiii. 1, and Exon. xxiii. 28, under that combined and confused head- 
ing. Mr. Potts has also a heading, CAz¢#im, with the right passages 
under it; it is only under “ Hittites,” that he got into a little confu- 
sion, as shown above. 

Of course, matters of Biblical Geography were not so well under- 
stood in Swedenborg’s time as now, and it is not strange that, in his 
first notes on the Scriptures, he took the island A7v¢thaei to be the 
same as the inland CAi¢/aei, or Hittites, and said on Num. xxiv. 
24:— 

‘Ships from the coast of the A7véthaei.’ They were in the land of Canaan, 
where Abraham was, and from them he bought the sepulchre. (Adversaria, 
iii. 7588.) 

In treating of the same passage in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 1156, how- 
ever, he did not repeat this error, and it never appears in a published 
work of his. 

The new New York edition of the “Apocalypse Explained,” has 
been careful to say A7¢/#m in 304, 514, and elsewhere. 


T. F. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SWEDENBORG. 


We are greatly pleased with the appearance of this work, com- 
piled by Rev. James Hyde of London, and now going through 
the press there. It will be a large octavo volume of several 
hundred pages. The type is clearly arranged, the larger type 
giving the exact title of different editions, and the smaller type 
presenting important notes showing careful researches. Of 
course all languages are represented so far as translation has 
gone: Latin, English, Danish, French, German, Russian, Swedish, 
Welsh, etc. Here is a specimen entry : — 
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1859. THE DocrrRINE OF LIFE FOR THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
From the commandments of the Decalogue. By the Honourable 
and learned Emanuel Swedenborg. Now first translated from 
the original Latin. [Jeremiah vii. 2-4 and 9-11 quoted.] 
Plymouth: printed by Robert Weatherby, for the editor, and 
sold by J. Whitfield, in Market Street; Mrs. Maurice, at Dock; 
also by the booksellers in town and country. [Price one shilling. | 


4to (10 by 8). 

Title, 2pp. 

The preface, including Swedenborg’s Amswer to a Letter, pp. iii-vi. See 
no. 2602. 

Text, as above, pp. 1-52. 

Errata, p. 52. 


Translated by, and published at the expense of, W. Cookworthy. The Preface 
states that the original was published “ about eight or nine years since”; it men- 
tions Hartley’s translation of De Commercio, published in 1770; and it refers 
to the conversation which Cookworthy had with Swedenborg in 1771, as taking 
place “ last year.” This book was, therefore, printed in 1772. It is advertised 
or sale by Lewis, Paternoster Row, in the Genéleman’s Magazine, vol. xliv., 
London, 1774, pp. 377-378, and in the Afonthly Review, vol. liii. London, 1775, 
p- 563. A copy in the Royal Library, Stockholm, belonged to C. Bb. Wadstrom. 


JOHN VI. 46, AS QUOTED. 


In citing passages from his Bible Index to support doctrinal 
positions, Swedenborg did not habitually go to the original, but 
took the Latin version with which he was familiar, and which 
was generally, but not always, accurate. Thus JouN vi. 46 is 
found in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1990, 3704, 3863, 9315; ‘* Apoca- 
lypse Explained,” 805, 815, 852, 1116; “True Christian Reli- 
gion,” 107, 339, 37°; “Doctrine of the Lord,” 33, and Dicta, 
p. 48, and always in the form: Won Patrem vidit quis, nisi qui est 
apud Patrem; hic vidit Patrem. 

Here, according to the Greek, the second /atrem should be 
Deum, or the equivalent of tox Zheon, but Schmidt in his Latin 
Bible of.1697, had written Patrem. The “Vulgate” more correctly 
has a Deo, “ from God.” 

T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION OF THE BooKs or KINGs.* 


In this noble volume of more than seven hundred pages are 
gathered the results of a great amount of intelligent and pains- 
taking labor. Following in the footsteps of Mr. Clowes in his 
expositions of the gospels, the author places opposite each verse 
of the text—which is that of the revised version—a concise 
summarization of the internal sense. And just here we must 
confess that this seems to us the least valuable feature of the 
work. The internal sense, being an explanation of the genuine 
meaning of the word which rests upon definite spiritual prin- 
ciples, does not well lend itself to a condensation which is of 
necessity more or less artificial. On the contrary, it requires fre- 
quent amplification, and without it loses in clearness and intelligi- 
bility. We would add, however, that the present attempt impresses 
us as less open to criticism than those which have preceded 
it. Moreover, lest we should convey the idea that the endeavor 
here made to place beside the text of the letter of the word a 
brief compend of the internal sense implies on the part of the 
author a somewhat limited conception of the latter, we hasten to 
quote these forcible statements of the preface : — 

Ordinary human language is not adequate to the conveyance of the internal 
sense of the Word inits fulness; . . . hence,although this volume contains that 
sense from the two books of Kings in a perfect series, it contains it only under 
a certain aspect. For it should ever be remembered that no language can fully 
express the Word of the Lord but the language of correspondences in which 
the Word of the Lord is written. It is impossible that the Lord should speak 
to men except in language that is parabolic (MATT. xiii. 34). Let it be clearly 


understood, therefore, that the spiritual meaning given of any particular verse 
is by no means the whole of the internal sense of that verse, but only a very 


*7he Two Books of Kings Explained. A complete exposition of the spiritual 
or internal sense, with copious proof references to the writings of Emanual 
Swedenborg and short explanatory notes. Bythe Rev. HENRY MACLAGAN. 
1 Bloomsbury Street, London: James Speirs. 1905. Price, $3.50. 
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small portion of it; and this is evident when we consider that the Word, like 
its author, is infinite, and that, although we can truly say of this exposition: 
‘« This is the internal sense of the Word — its very essential life, which does 
not at all appear in the sense of the letter,” yet we are bound to add also, 
“ Here only a very few things are related, yet enough to shew that the Word 
treats of regeneration.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 64.) 


Passing now to the expositions which follow each chapter and 
which form the bulk of the work, as well as its most important 
feature, we note at once the absence of extended extracts from 
Swedenborg. Instead of these we have what the author terms 
“ Proof References.” Taking the text word by word or clause 
by clause, he states concisely what the word or expression 
denotes, keeping quite closely to Swedenborg’s terminology in 
doing so and referring in the usual way to the places in his 
writings whence the teaching is drawn. As the references are 
very largely to the “Arcana Ceelestia” only numerals are given 
when this work is referred to. 

While by this method we are deprived of the privilege of 
having many luminous passages of Swedenborg brought imme- 
diately beneath the eye —as in the commentaries of Clowes — 
on the other hand we gain the advantage of very numerous 
references to his works from which the points immediately 
needful to the spiritual interpretation of the text seem to be 
faithfully drawn out and set before us. How faithfully and 
intelligently the author has done his part, the “ Proof References ” 
stand always ready to show. The “ Notes” are the occasional 
explanatory remarks and comments that follow the references, 
and which, so far as we have been able to examine them, 
impress us as in every way helpful. 

That our readers may have a clear and adequate idea of this 
important work, it seems well to append a single extract, and we 
have chosen that dealing with the fifth and_ sixth verses of the 
sixth chapter of the Second Book of Kings, which give an 
account of the miracle in which the axe-head was made to 
swim : — 
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5. But as one was felling a beam, 
the axe-head fell into the water; and 
he cried, and said, Alas, my master! 
for it was borrowed. 


6. And the man of God said, 
Where fell it? And he shewed him the 
place. And he cut down a stick, and 
cast it in thither, and made the iron 
to swim. 
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5. In consequence of which the 
truth of the literal sense of the Word, 
by which good is acquired, is im- 
mersed in fallacies and falsities caus- 
ing distress, since this truth is ac. 
knowledged to be from the Lord. 


6. And, therefore, Divine Truth 
teaches that man ought to examine 
his state; and when this is acknowl- 
edged to be one of claiming merit, he 
is then enabled to do good from the 


Word, and in this way the truth is 
rendered buoyant or is delivered 
from fallacies and falsities. 


Proof references and notes: 


5. This is proved by the following considerations:—Felling a beam, 
which is the same thing as cutting down wood, denotes to claim merit for 
doing good; or, in other words, to acquire good by means of truth and in a 
state of obscurity and with an idea of meriting thereby, because the iron, or 
axe-head, denotes the truth of the literal sense of the Word, 425, also the 
exercise of self-intelligence, 8942, and a beam denotes obscure good, 2367 ; 
the falling of the axe-head into the water denotes the immersion of the truth 
in fallacies and falsities, 358, 8137; the man crying and saying, “Alas, my 
master!’’ evidently denotes distress both as to the will and the intellect, 683; 
and “it was borrowed” denotes the acknowledgment that the truth is from 
the Lord, 9176, Chap. iv. 3. 

6. This may be seen from the signification of Elisha, the man of God, 
as denoting the Word or Divine Truth, 2762; of saying as denoting in this 
place instruction, 7304; of “‘ Where fell it?” as denoting the necessity of self 
examination, 226, 3385; of shewing him the place as denoting acknowledg- 
ment of his state— namely, that it was one of claiming merit, because place 
denotes state, 3716 (ver. 5); of Elisha cutting down a stick and casting it in 
thither as denoting the conjunction of good with truth, the wood denoting 
good, 425, and the water denoting truth, 2702, and thus as denoting the doing 
of good from the Word, which Elisha represents, and not from self, thus not 
with the idea of merit, 2762; and of the iron swimming as denoting that truth 
is rendered buoyant or is delivered from fallacies and falsities, because the 
iron denotes natural truth, 425, and the iron swimming denotes the buoyancy 
of truth when conjoined with good or its tendency to-.elevate man or raise 
him from lower to higher states, 8279, 8298, 8299. 


We only need to add that Mr. Speirs has brought out the 
work in a garb that is at once fitting, substantial, and attractive. 
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DEGREES.* 


Tuts little book has evidently grown out of the author’s 
experience in telling people the difference between degrees of 
greater and less, which they well know, and degrees of cause 
and effect, which they do not know, but which they must under- 
stand if they are to think clearly of God, the Word, creation, 
man, and the spiritual life and world. He might usefully have 
prefixed to this essay Swedenborg’s pregnant sentence : — 


He who knows nothing of discrete degrees can know nothing of man’s 
state as to reformation and regeneration, nor of the influx from the Lord 
through the heavens, nor of the order into which man is created . . . nor 
anything of cause. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 187, 188.) 


No quotations are made, but the author says at once : — 


In the interest of an elementariness of treatment and of a present-day 
rationalness, I have discussed my subject with scarcely a reference to 
Swedenborg, in whose writings alone will be found the full presentation of 
this magnificent teaching. 


Not a perfect master of philosophical style, Mr. Mann yet 
reasons clearly and goes over his ground successfully, reaching 
at last a noble power in applying his results to the loftiest 
themes. For example: — 


Man is in dire need of the knowledge of some principle which will enable 
him to understand how the Bible can be accepted as the Word of God. Con- 
sidered as it looks to our natural thought, this Book for the most part treats of 
the earthly affairs of men. In its outer appearance it is very similar to an 
ordinary history of the peoples of which it gives an account and of the indi- 
viduals it tells about. Interpreted without some guiding principle which can lift 
us out of its letter, the Bible has only a meagre spiritual application. It may, it 
is true, be recognized as a very valuable Book, but it cannot be called Divine, be- 
cause in its letter it is for the most part filled with stories of the experiences of 
men in this world. 

But the doctrine of discrete degrees at once reveals to us the great, needed 
principle by which we can see that these outer things are the representatives in 
the imagery of men of the transcendant things of God. From this point of view 
the statements of the letter of the Word are interpreted for what they stand for 
on the inner planes of God’s love and wisdom. They are looked upon as ex- 


* The Life Within Life. A popular setting forth of Swedenborg’s Doctrine of 
Degrees. By CHARLES H. MANN. New-Church Educational Association. 
1904. IIS pp. Boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
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pressions on the plane of effects of the outgoings of Divine love and wisdom 
which are in this way incarnated. . . . In the application of the doctrine of dis- 
crete degrees the perfect things of the letter of the Bible will be found to 
contain the imperfect things of heaven and of God. 


EARTHLY PROBLEMS IN HEAVENLY LIGHT.* 


THE title of this little volume is well suited to its contents. 
The New Church unreservedly accepts the truth embodied in the 
divine words, “In Thy light shall we see light,” and it is her 
peculiar mission to bring “the problems of the day,” as well as 
those of the individual life, into the light which now shines 
clearly forth from the Lord’s opened Word. ‘This seems to us 
to have been successfully done in the four sermons here pub- 
lished. They are entitled respectively, “ The Peace of Nations,” 
“Social Aims and Industrial Order,” “The Labor Question and 
the Blessing of Work,” “ Marriage and Divorce.” While their 
delivery as sermons, late in the autumn of 1904, was called forth 
by the timeliness of the themes treated to conditions existing 
then, and which still exist, they are by no means to be regarded 
as other than a permanent contribution to the best thought of 
the church upon subjects that will always be of vital concern to 
men. As such they should receive a cordial welcome in their 
present convenient and attractive form, and be given a wide 
circulation. 

In reading the introductory “ Note,” the following sentence 
impresses as open to slight criticism : — 

The New Church undoubtedly has access to heavenly light, which should be 
applied to the solution of all earthly problems. 


The term “undoubtedly ” implies possible doubt, and as we 
presume no doubt was present in the thought of the writer, it 
were better to omit the word. 

As illustrative of the excellence of these discourses, we ap- 
pend two brief extracts. The first is from “‘The Blessing of 
Work,” by Mr. Reed : — 


Be it then accepted as our primary and fundamental principle that all mem- 


* Earthly Problems in Heavenly Light. Bennett Sermons, 1904. By JAMES 
Reep and Henry CLINTON HAy, Pastors of the Boston Society of the New 
Jerusalem. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union. 1905. Price 50 cents. 
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bers of society should be engaged in useful work, and should regard that work 
as something to be loved because it contributes to the common welfare. Those 
who are animated by this spirit will take pleasure in the work itself, and will be 
more solicitous to do it well, than to obtain for it alarge pecuniary return. Until 
this state of things exists, there can be no true social order founded on whole- 
some and permanent conditions. As long as labor is considered only a hard 
necessity, and a thing to be avoided at all hazards, if possible, the clashing of sel- 
fish interests must continue. But let the work be filled with light and joy, as 
being the means whereby men are bound together in the fellowship of mutual 
love, and each one will rejoice not only in what he himself is able to accomplish, 
but in the succcssful efforts of all his brethren. 


The second is from “ Marriage and Divorce,” by Mr. Hay. 
After speaking of marriages in heaven, and of their spiritual 
fruits, he goes on to say : — 

Let us not pass by this as having no relation to us now. For in this world 
marriage falls far short of its noble possibilities if it brings no spiritual blessings 
of this kind to mark its heavenly progress. Hence the importance of being 
married in religion as well as in the interests of earth. It is not enough to seek 
the divine blessing of the church in the marriage ceremony, but heavenly bless- 
ings should be sought constantly from the Lord afterwards, in attending church 
together, in worshipping Him side by side, in the united study of His Holy 
Word, and in thoughts and affections of eternal life with mutual helpfulness. For 
in such religious union and cooperation the divine promise in the prophecy of 
Isaiah can be fulfilled: — 

“ Even unto them will I give in mine house and within my walls, a place and 
a name, better than of sons and of daughters.” 


LITTLE CHILDREN IN HEAVEN.* 


In a series of word pictures the author of this attractive 
volume seeks to portray the advancing life of those who are re- 
moved to the spiritual world in early infancy. These pictures 
may seem to first view somewhat disconnected, but the reader 
will later find a thread of continuity running through them, 
involving a reverently told story of heavenly marriage love and 
of the complete union to which it leads. 

The details of the pictures impress us as true, in the main, to 
the teachings of the New Church. Occasionally, however, they 
awaken questions as, upon page 77, where, after stating that 
“each child” entering the spiritual world, “was led to that 
special environment which would tend to develop its specific 
* The Kingdom of Infancy. By MARIE WARDALL. Dedicated to all parents 


who have little children in heaven. Philadelphia and London: The Nunc 
Licet Press. Price $1.00. 
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nature most fully, as also each angel mother was given the child 
which she was best able to comprehend,” it is added : — 


Sometimes these guardians were men who in the material life had been full of 
gentleness to all young helpless life; again, they were a husband and his wife, 
under whose united affection and blessings the babes found protection. 


We do not recall anything in the writings of Swedenborg 
which teaches or implies that the guardians of little children in 
the heavenly world are ever men alone, as is here stated. On 
the contrary, the statement impresses as out of harmony with the 
general tenor of what we are taught respecting the care of these 
little ones. 

We apprehend that the interest of a book of this kind will 
depend very much upon the reader, and to many readers we feel 
sure this volume will appeal strongly. Others, with whom we 
must confess some sympathy, will find it a little dreamy, and, as 
a whole, not deeply interesting. 

To aid our readers in judging of the quality and value of the 
work, we give the following extract describing the growth of 
families in heaven : — 


After a time came another babe. She was welcomed as a darling treasure by 
the first. Then came others, because of Ruth’s growing maternal affection, until 
there were as many as ten to swell the stream of love, and they formed within 
the home a miniature heaven —a circle of little golden and bronze-brown heads 
gathered around the angelic pair. 

The little ones knew no other than that they had been born in heaven, possess- 
ing, as they did, the heavenly memory alone. They loved their guardians with 
an affection surpassing that of earthly children for their parents. It was a love 
which seemed but the return of the great love given, for upon the child was 
poured continually an unselfish, pure devotion, which looked alone to his or her 
spiritual formation in the Lord. It was a sea that had no tempestuous storms, 
no silent calms, but was brooding, constant, with deep waters full of wondrous 
life. At stated periods they were sent by their guardians to the earths to attend 
other infants, to whom they appeared so lovely that the little ones of earth would 
coo and play in delight with them for hours, obtaining also spiritual nourishment 
from their companionship. 


THE Userut Lire.* 
THE title of this little volume of extracts from Swedenborg is 


* The Useful Life: A Crown to the Simple Life. As Taught by Emanuel 
Swedenborg. With an Introduction by JoHN BiGELofv. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1905. Price 75 cents, 
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very happily chosen. Without hint of detraction from aught 
that lately has been said in praise of the simple life, it suggests 
at once that the value of such a life must be measured and de- 
termined by its usefulness. The simple life is crowned when it 
looks to the useful life as its end. 

In harmony with this, Mr. Bigelow refers at the opening of 
his admirable introduction to the “ Gospel of the Simple Life,” 
as having had with us recently “its well-merited apostolate,” 
and then goes on to remark: — 


Though the simple life is one of the processes, it is not a consummation of the 
Creator’s purposes in making man in his own image. One’s life may be and often 
is very simple, with a corresponding lack of spiritual vigor. Useful, even vital, 
as the simple life may be, it is at best but a station, not a terminal, in the de- 
velopment of the regenerating soul. 


And further on he says : — 


There is nothing taught more clearly both by precept and example in the Bible 
than that use is the end and purpose of not only our own but of all creation; 
that all spiritual life consists in uses, and that even God himself dwells in the 
uses of what He has created. 


The seventy-five extracts from Swedenborg which make up 
the volume, are carefully chosen from the “ Arcana,” “ Heaven 
and Hell,” “ Divine Providence,” “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
“ Conjugial Love,” “True Christian Religion,” and “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” and are prefaced by a complete and suggestive list 
of the particular phases of the general subject as they follow in 
something of orderly sequence. In the judicious choice of these 
titles, and in the careful revision of the translation of the ex- 
tracts always in the interest of good and clear English render- 
ings of the text, the compiler has done a service which the 
intelligent reader will not fail to appreciate. 

Of the inestimable value of the extracts themselves, we can- 
not do better than to let the author of the introduction again 
speak : — 

The golden sentences here selected from the writings of the famous Swedish 
philosopher have a searching and inquisitorial character which seems to bear a 
special message to the Christian nations of this generation. 

Who can read and meditate them without pausing to inquire whether the 


habits of life prevailing in modern society are as useful as they might be; 
whether any and how much of its energy, instead of being utilized, is not running 
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to waste, and whether that waste does not involve a loss not only of material but 
of spiritual values that can never be recovered. . . . It is the class of people 
who do most skilfully whatever useful work they find themselves best qualified 
for, no matter what its social grade, that are not only the most contented, the 
best husbands, wives, and parents, but also in emergencies the most firm and re- 
liable of any class in any nation. . . . And one, if not the chief, reason of this 
is that their minds are pretty constantly and earnestly employed in work that 
commends itself by its usefulness to them, their families, and their neighbors. 

I confidently refer any of whatever social class who doubt either of these state- 
ments to the lessons presented in the following pages. . . . I can conceive of no 
person reading them without a new sense of responsibility for what he may be 
doing or leaving undone, or without experiencing a more perfect consciousness 
that he is either drawing nearer to or receding from the Divine Presence, as he 
appropriates or neglects their teachings. 


The little book is brought out by the publishers in attractive 
and readable form, and it should have a wide circulation. No 
recent publication has impressed as more timely or as better 
adapted to disclose to thoughtful and earnest minds the wealth 
and practical value of Swedenborg’s writings. . 


LECTURES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


Turis volume contains six lectures given at the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary by Dr. Peters, now rector of St. Michael’s 
Episcopal Church in New York, but formerly a professor in the 
Philadelphia Divinity School and an explorer in Babylonia. 
He was followed at Nippur by Professor Hilprecht, who made 
such false claims for his discoveries that he has been exposed by 
Dr. Peters and compelled to leave his professorship. 

These lectures, then, are the thought of a man who has 
excellent Baylonian training —as far as that is needed to detect 
parallelisms — while their author is also a clergyman in regu- 
lar standing. His attitude is his own. He goes with the 
critics, but he condemns the critics, he pulls down and builds 
up, he degrades the Pentateuch but exalts it. 

He believes that true history began in David’s time, that 
then historians collected data as to Saul and Samuel, but 
beyond that they must deal with a mass of folk lore. “ Official 
annals” were joined to “old songs,” with “here and there 


*Zarly Hebrew Story: [ts Historical Background. By JouN P. PETERS, DD. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1904. 308 pp. 
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traditions of special events,” and further back are “the natural 
speculations of a simple people with regard to the beginnings of 
all things.” There were tribes, but “not twelve tribes in 
existence at any one time.” Genealogies of Abraham and 
Jacob “are not to be taken in any literal sense.” Esther is the 
goddess Ishtar. “In Joseph’s story we have elements from 
various sources and periods woven together with such art as to 
give a vivid, personal narrative.” 

But Genesis xiv. is “a reminiscence of actual events rather than 
a romance.” In Genesis i. to xi. “the religious concept is 
exalted, spiritual, and thoroughly monotheistic.” He does not 
believe in a wholesale borrowing from Babylon, saying, “this 
cosmogony grew on Canaanite soil.” . He speaks of himself as 
“honestly believing in the divine inspiration of the Bible.” He 
declares that there is “ striking evidence of the historical fact of 
the mission of Moses.” 

This mental attitude is very general. There is no faith in the 
literal truth of the scriptures, except so far as archeological 
evidence goes. Let Abraham or Jacob be supported by external 
evidence and their mythical character would be no longer as- 
serted. Dr. Peters, like Thomas, must put his finger into the 
print of the nails. Scripture carries no inward revelation to his 
mind. At the same time he is so honest that he is not a con- 
ceited critic and is entirely open to conviction when the needed 
proof arrives, and we fully believe that it will arrive as re- 
searches continue. 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE.* 

Tue title of this little book is explained and the keynote of 
its teachings struck in the opening sentence of the author’s 
introduction : — 

Interior freedom rests upon the principle of non-resistance to all the things 
which seem evil or painful to our natural love of self. 

It is at once shown, however, that back of the non-resistance 
to be exercised there must be unselfishness and “a strong love 
for righteousness and truth.” 


* The Freedom of Life. By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. Author of “ Power 
Through Repose,” “As a Matter of Course,” etc. Boston: Little, Brown 


& Co. 1905. Price $1.25 net. 
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In its practical applications as they are here set forth, if we 
rightly grasp them, this principle involves the studious cultivation 
of a wholesome indifference to the realization of the very things 
it is most important to realize. Thus the strain of anxiety is 
saved, and the energy which would go into that strain is utilized 
in attaining the desirable end in view. 

Stating the principle, in the author’s own words, as found in 
the chapter entitled, “ Hurry, Worry, and Irritability ” : — 


Fear brings resistance, resistance impedes our progress. . . . Often the 
fear of not accomplishing what is before us, is the on/y thing that stands in 
our way. If we put all hurry, whether it be an immediate hurry to catch a 
train, or the hurry of years toward the accomplishment of the main objects 
of our lives, if we put it all under the clear light of this truth, it will event- 
ually relieve us of a strain which is robbing our vitality to no end. .. . 

If in the act of needful hurry we are constantly teaching ourselves to stop 
resistance by saying over and over, through whatever we may be doing, “ I 
am perfectly willing to lose that train,” . . . it will help to remove the resist- 
ance, and so help us learn to make haste quietly. 


This reasoning impresses us as sound, so far as it goes, and 
the practical directions which accompany it throughout the 
volume as likely to prove altogether salutary. We would sug- 
gest, however, that a deeper and truer motive for the course of 
action here inculcated is to be found in the exercise of a firm 
trust in the Divine Providence as present in every.least feature 
of our daily living. Under the inspiration of such trust the 
needful effort to reach a train, or to do any other useful thing, 
would be dissociated from the element of anxious hurry, which 
is sure to impede the activities, through the cultivation of a 
willingness to leave the results of our effort in the hands of the 
Lord, assured that they are quite safe in His care. 

Such, we feel confident, is the underlying thought in the 
author’s mind, and we have steadily interpreted the fourteen 
interesting and helpful chapters, which make up this volume, in 
accord with that thought. 

There is much in these chapters which we should be glad to 
quote, but our space will admit of but a single extract. It is 
taken from the sensible and suggestive chapter, “ About Christ- 
mas,” and we give it for its clear and striking setting forth of 
the great central truth of the New Church. After drawing a 
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realistic and winning picture of the human side of the Lord’s 
life on earth, the author goes on to say: — 

But now just think what it would mean to us if we really knew that this 
humble, loving man were the Creator of the universe — the very God — who 
took upon Himself our human nature with all its hereditary imperfections, 
and, in that human nature met and conquered every temptation that ever was, 
or ever could be, possible to man; thus — by self-conquest — receiving all the 
divine qualities into His human nature, and bringing them into this world 
within reach of the hearts and minds of all men, to give light and warmth to 
their lives, and to enable them to serve each other; if we could take this 
view of the man’s life and work, with what quiet reverence and joy should we 
celebrate the twenty-fifth day of December as a day set apart to mark His 
birth into the world. 


THE ETERNAL LIFE.* 


Tus book is written in the form of a monologue addressed by 
a scientist to a friend. The latter, a perfectly silent listener, is 
interested in what he hears, for his countenance, as expressive 
of approval or dissent, is sometimes referred to by the speaker. 
The scene is laid in the scientist’s library. It is a raw Novem- 
ber day. The two friends have just returned from the funeral of 
a companion who was dear to both, and whose unexpected death 
has left a blank in their circle. The visit to the cemetery has 
chilled them in body and in mind. They sit down before the 
fire, and naturally their thoughts revert to the loss which they 
have sustained. “I know only that I shall never again sit here 
without grieving that our friend’s life, with all its sweetness and 
inner beauty, was so short,” are the speaker’s mournful words. 
The minister at the grave had referred to “a happy meeting yon- 
der.” In this the scientist does not appear to believe. His dis- 
belief is not one of absolute negation, for he wishes to convince 
his friend that they are not so far apart in their ideas as the latter 
may imagine, and he says: — 

You look upon me as a man of science who cares for naught that he cannot 
see, and touch, and weigh, and measure —to whom eternal life is an empty 
tale... But come, | cannot let you go now, until you have heard my defense. 
I am neither sceptic nor atheist, and I believe in eternal life. 


* The Eternal Life. By HuGO MUNSTERBERG. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1905. Price, 85 cents, net. 
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Then follows the gradual development of what the speaker 
means by eternal life. Considered from our standpoint, what he 
advances is merely an elementary lesson, true to a degree, as far 
as it goes, but there is a strange vagueness or absolute silence 
when points are reached where conclusions should be driven 
home to their legitimate issue. The eternal life pictured for us 
has no warmth of attraction. It would be a continued existence, 
beyond the influence of time and space, but a spectral existence 
in which the sense of a distinctly retained identity is only vaguely 
expressed. ‘The book is very clear in describing what we should 
call the dual character of man’s life in this world, the inner and 
outer, or the internal and external. Swedenborg says that the 
will is the man. The truth of this Dr. Miinsterberg fully recog- 
nizes. He lays stress upon the fact that “ will-attitudes,” “ will- 
connections,” “ will-relations,” “ will-influences,” “ will-tenden- 
cies,” mould human lives here, but that they are above time and 
space. In their retention after death consists the eternal life 
which he has traced out. There is no break in the soul-life, but 
a continuity between the here and hereafter. The eternal life 
begins with the first awakening of consciousness in this world 
and never ends. What we look for in vain is the admission that 
a strong thread binds the past, the present, and the future to- 
gether, the two first as formative influences, and the last as the 
resultant. We also are left without distinct allusion to discrimi- 
nate between what is natural and what is spiritual, but above all, 
the thought that the eternal life 1s a life of love to the Lord, love 
of use and of happiness thence derived, is not expressed by the 
learned writer. This accounts for the fact that the book leaves 
us frigid. The author has gained quite a clear perception that, 
“the real personality, the subject of will and thought, is not an 
object in time, as it is itself the condition of time,” but the sense 
of a real personality is nevertheless made dependent upon time, 
for toward the end of the book we read: “In eternity lies the 
reality of our friend ” — this is perfectly true. Then follows: “I 
do not think that I should love him better if I hoped that he 
might be somewhere waiting through space and time to meet us 
again.” But might he not be the same man, as to all his internal 
qualities, without either waiting or being bound to space and 
time, yet the same man as before, ready to welcome his friends 
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when they, in their turn, have passed through the same process as 
he, the process of leaving behind the natural body, which here is 
required as an external covering ? They would both then appear 
to each other as spiritual beings, able to recognize and to be rec- 
ognized. They, like everybody else who passes through this gate 
of life, would be complete men in spiritual bodies, in full posses- 
sion of all likes and dislikes which they had truly made their own 
in this world. This is, very briefly, and therefore incompletely, 
stated, the belief of those who have adopted the teaching of 
Swedenborg. 

We must leave unnoticed many interesting facts which are 
incidentally touched upon, such as that the terms truth, beauty, 
value, and others are not merely relative conceptions, but abso- 
lute definitions unerring in precision, also the thoughts referring 
to the psychological position of the study of history. Dr. Miin- 
sterberg’s book is, on the one hand, a wonderful illustration of 
what a well-trained mind and perspicuity of thought can accom- 
plish ; on the other hand, it shows the necessity of a divine rev- 
elation, before enlightenment, which is true in every particular, 
can be obtained about man’s ultimate destiny and the circum- 
stances which accompany it. 


THE Tomess OF MARISSA. * 


Tue Palestine Exploration Fund has issued in a handsome 
quarto volume a description of the artistic tombs found in 1902, 
at Mareshah, the home of Micah the prophet. An American and 
a German explored the tombs, French monks copied the paint- 
ings, an Englishman has seen the work through the press. So 
opposed are the Moslems to. idols, that they began to destroy the 
historical figures of men and animals. The tombs belong to the 
second century B. C., and are Phcenician rather than Jewish. 
The prominence of the crowing cock is due to his being a sign 
of resurrection, of the new day. There are fifty-eight Greek 
inscriptions. The colored plates are excellent in clearness and 
accuracy. 


* The Painted Tombs of Marissa. By Drs. J. H. Peters and H. THIERSCH. 
London. 1905. 100 pages. 22 plates. $10. 
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TRAVEL IN LANDs.* 


THE title of this comely and interesting volume fails to sug- 
gest the full scope of its contents. For while it is mainly oc- 
cupied with the Bible Lands, the first four of its nineteen chap- 
ters are taken up with travel in parts of England, France, 
Austria, and Turkey, and the last three, with what was seen in 
Italy, Switzerland, and upon the journey thence to Boston. 

The whole was originally written by the author as a series of 
letters to friends at home, with no thought of their more public 
use. The present volume, therefore, contains a simple record of 
scenes, experiences, and impressions which, prepared from day 
to day, has the charm of freshness and vividness that seldom 
pertains to more deliberate writing. It should be kept in mind, 
however, by the critical reader, that these letters were usually 
penned under conditions far from favorable to careful literary 
composition, and so must not be looked to for examples of fin- 
ished rhetoric. It is sufficient to say that the style befits ‘the 
circumstances, and well fulfils the author’s avowed purpose to 
give to those whom he addresses, “some conception of the 
scenes through which we were passing, and of the impressions 
those scenes were producing.” 

Of the excellence and beauty of the illustrations —made, with 
a few exceptions, from photographs taken by the author — we 
cannot speak too strongly. Their value to the reader can hardly 
be over-éstimated. 

The following extract will give a fair impression of Dr. Bar- 
ton’s style, and may afford a hint of his point of view : — 

About 12.30 we reached Jacob’s well and stopped for lunch. A Christian 
Church was once built over the well, the crypt of which in part remains. The 
whole is now enclosed within the wall of the garden surrounding a Greek mon- 
astery. Two monks welcomed us, and we rested under the shade of a tree. 
After lunch we descended into the crypt of the sixth century church, and saw the 


well. A monk let down, by means of a long cord, a little dish containing three 
lighted tapers. These tapers gradually met the reflection of themselves at the 


* A Year's Wandering in Bible Lands. By GEORGE AARON BArToNn, Ph. D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College. 
Illustrated with one hundred and forty-five views from photographs by the 
author. Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach, 29 North Seventh Street. 1904. Price 
$2.00. 
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water sixty feet below. The three tapers were symbolical of the Trinity. While 
here, we read aloud the fourth chapter of John. We were struck by the fact that 
we, like Christ, had come to the well about noon; that we, like Him, were weary 
from the journey and stopped, thirsty, to eat. Like Him, we had sent a man into 
the neighboring town (Shechem or Nablus) to buy provisions. Sychar, the vil- 
lage, lay in plain view at the foot of Mount Ebal. 


THE Four DocTRINES IN SMALL SEPARATE BOoKs.* 


HavinG brought out its new and attractive “ Library Edition 
of the Four Doctrines,” the American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society has wisely put forth the same in four beauti- 
ful little books measuring five and one-fourth inches by three 
and three-quarters. The binding is brown leatherette, and shows 
the title more plainly than the black limp covers heretofore in 
-use. Another improvement is the printing of a striking extract 
on the front of each book. That on the “ Doctrine of the Lord,” 
reads :— 

The Lord came into the world to subjugate the hells and to glorify His 


human, and the passion of the cross was the final combat whereby He fully con- 
quered the hells. (12.) 


On the “ Doctrine of the Holy Scripture,” the extract is :— 


In the sense of the letter the Word is the very Word itself; for within this 
sense there are spirit and life, the spiritual sense being its spirit, and the celestial 
sense its life. This is what the Lord says: The Words that I speak unto you are 
spirit and are life. (39.) 


On the “ Doctrine of Life,’’ the extract is as follows : — 


Christian charity, with every one, consists in faithfully performing what be- 
longs to his calling; for by this, if he shows evils as sins, he every day is doing 
goods, and is himself his own use in the general body. (114.) 


‘he “ Doctrine of Faith,” has the words : — 


To believe in the Lord is to have confidence that He will save; and, as no one 


* The Doctrine of the New Ferusalem concerning the Lord. 203 pages. 

The Doctrine of the New Ferusalem concerning the Holy Scripture. 97 
pages. 

The Doctrine of Life for the New Ferusalem from the Ten Commandments. 
120 pages. 

The Doctrine of the New Ferusalem concerning Faith. 73 pages. 

Translated and edited by the Rev. JouN FAULKNER Ports. New York: The 

American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society. 1905. 
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can have this confidence, except one who lives aright, therefore this also is meant 
by believing in Him. . (36.) 

So far, under the hand of Mr. Potts, the new edition shows a 
decided advance in the skill of translating smoothly and publish- 
ing attractively. His first volume of the “ Arcana” is already 
out, but cannot receive adequate attention in this issue. He 
seems to be capable of a speed which is unusual, yet it does not 
appear that he makes consequent mistakes. 


The New-Church Young People’s Magazine, published by the 
(English) New-Church Sunday-School Union, takes a new depart- 
ure with the present year, and comes to us well freighted with 
interesting reading, largely of an instructive kind. For example, 
the April issue which is before us, under the title of, “God’s 
Wonder-World,” has an illustrated article on, “‘ The Stars,” into 
which is happily woven much New-Church truth, and this is fol- 
lowed by the first of a promising series of papers upon the sub- 
ject, “ Where is Heaven?” and the second of a not less attractive 
series upon, “ Plant Life.” ‘There is a simple and healthy sphere 
about the whole periodical, and its objective inculcation of genu- 
ine truths impresses us as of marked value. It is issued monthly 
at a penny a number — twenty-five cents a year. 


A New Lire or Batzac.* a 


THE prominence which Balzac gave in some of his books to 
Swedenborg’s teachings in regard to the other life, led to a careful 
study of his life, the results of which study may be seen in the 
Review for October, 1896, in an article on, ‘‘ Balzac and Sweden- 
borg.” In that article the sketches of him by his sister, by Miss 
Wormley, by Mr. Saltus, and by Mr. Moore, and the long intro- 
duction to some of the novels from the pen of G. F. Parsons, were 
consulted. We have now a larger biography, mainly written from 
the letters of Balzac to female confidants, especially Madame 
Hanska, whom he finally married in his last year. Unfortunately 
his mercurial temper does not find a sympathetic friend in this 
biographer, and probably any Frenchman would shrink from having 


* Honoré de Balzac. His Life and Writings. By MAry F. SANDARS. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1905. 377 pages. 
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his life written by so matter-of-fact a person. Miss Sandars regards 
him with holy horror and is especially displeased with his “ Sweden- 
borgian creed.” What remains then, but to show his follies and 
foibles and phantasies, forgetting that men of great genius are 
seldom well balanced? There is a pathos in Balzac’s life which 
might have moved his biographer; but no, it was foolish to go into 
debt, and then to work night and day, to dream dreams, and en- 
deavor to find real people as good as the dreams, to fit up a beauti- 
ful house for Madame Hanska, and then to get her into it only 
when he was dying of old age at fifty-one, a thoroughly worn-out 
man. 

In regard to Swedenborg, who appears so much in certain novels 
of a tone far above Balzac’s average, there is a direct issue between 
Miss Sandars and others as to when he did the reading of Sweden- 
borg, whether in casual visits to his mother’s library or at the insti- 
gation of Madame Hanska. No doubt she had a “tendency to 
mysticism,” and he therefore wrote freely to her of his theories, 
which show a hasty and superficial knowledge only. Indeed, his 
whole adult life was spent at white heat until it had exhausted itself. 
In the twelve years following 1830 he wrote seventy-nine novels, 
besides articles and plays, and did nothing well. Always dreaming 
of triumphs he was always defeated. Spending great sums he was 
always bankrupt. As a creator of types he rivalled Shakespeare, 
but in many ways he was a mere child, wayward, egotistic, and 
petulant. How much he was dependent upon his sister and other 
women may never be known, but his constancy to the cold and 
vacillating Madame Hanska redeem him from being utterly selfish. 
Apparently she was at first flattered by his letters and visits, then as 
a widow was alarmed at his persistency, and finally was married to 
him because she saw no escape from his importunity and did not 
suppose that he was so near death. His letters to her make inter- 
esting reading and may at another time be considered. 
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